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Story Hour Readers— Revised 


Primer, 60 cents; Book One, 60 cents; Boo 
Book Three, 76 cents; Teacher’s Manual, $1. 00 


NEW SERIES, distinguished by. the small number of words used in the early stages of the work 

and by the very gradual progression in vocabulary development and sentence structure. The 
series presents a rich content method accompanied by remarkably effective work in phonetics. The 
unusual literary quality of the material is apparent even in the Primer. The Teachers’ Manual is so 
clear and practical that it can be used with success by inexperienced teachers. 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science Manual (For Junior High Schools) . $1.20 


NTERESTING experiments for the laboratory and home work clearly explained and _ illustrated. 
Provides excellent training in observation and cultivates originality and resourcefulness. in- 
tended to accompany Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in Home and Community. 


Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader—Africa . . . .~ $1.00 
= this book — the latest addition to the most popular reading books on geography ever published — 
Mr. Carpenter presents in his inimitable style a wealth of facts, amazing, fascinating, and accurate, 
gathered during his extensive travels in the mysterious continent of Africa. Illustrated with original 
photographs, many of them taken by the author. 


s 
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N interesting story of the world’s greatest clothing material, accurate and up to date. From it the 
pupil will learn many useful and illuminating facts about this wonderful product, its cultivation, 
transportation, and manufacture. Excellent for use in history or geography classes. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Boas’ Leading Facts for New Americans (For Evening Classes) . lat 68: 


HIS reader for intermediate and advanced immigrant classes presents varied and interesting mater- 
ial for reading, composition, and conversation. The lessons provide opportunity for teaching 
simple history, geography, elementary science, and biography. Emphasizes ideals of citizenship. 


For Teachers 
_Trabue’s Measuring Results in Education . . . . = . ~~ $2.00 


- Sageuee the study of this book the average elemeritary-school teachcr should be able to employ intelli- 
gently the. standard educational tests. The types of measurement—spelling, handwriting, arith- 
metic, reading—are discussed in relation to their importance and application. Each type is analyzed, 
criticised and illustrated. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AGAIN 


Southern California is to have another Uni- 
versity. There is a gift of $11,400,000 already 
provided, donor unnamed. The location is un- 
surpassed anywhere in America. It is at Bur- 
bank, near Los Angeles, on an elevation over- 
looking the world-famous San Fernando Val- 
ley. ts 

The university building will cost a million 
dollars, and half a million dollars will provide 
the campus. The endowment for this depart- 
ment is $1,500,000. The College of Art will cost 
$600,000, and its endowment will be two mil- 
lions. The College of Music will cost $600,000 
and its endowment will be two millions. The 
Church of Music will cost half a million and 
its endowment will be half a million. The 
museum, building and endowment, will be two 
million. The clubhouse will cost $100,000 and 
the endowment will be $100,000. 

Eight years ago Southern California had only 
one university, and that had slight endowment. 
At that time we had an opportunity to address 
the City Club of Los Angeles, and we have 
never been quite as outspoken as on that occa- 
sion. More than a thousand students were in 
universities from five hundred to three thou- 
sand miles away, and while half-a-million peo- 
ple were moving to Southern California to en- 
joy the best elementary and secondary educa- 
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tion in the world none came for university 
opportunities. 

We have no language to express our appre- 
ciation of the miracle that has been wrought in 
these eight years in this regard, and this new 
university is only one of many evidences of 
university creations and enlargements in 


Southern California, a section of country soon. 


to be as far beyond any other part of the 
world educationally as its vote on bond issues 
reveals its aspiration. 

Los Angeles alone has recently voted 
$34,000,000 for new school buildings by a vote 
of twenty to one. Long Beach this winter 
voted several millions by a vote of twenty to 
one. Nobody goes to Southern California to 
escape taxation. They go to enjoy the fruits 
of taxation. 
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INTERESTING CHICAGO 


In two years Chicago is planning to spend 
$16,000,000 on schoolhouses, $6,000,000 on a 
headquarters building for the Board of Educa- 
tion, on Northwestern University buildings in 
Chicago $16,000,000, and on Chicago University 
buildings $15,000,000—a total for buildings 
for education $53,000,000. 

But for new clubhouses $46,500,000. 

For new hotels $104,000,000. 

Clubhouses function largely as hotels, mak- 
ing a total of $150,500,000 for new hotels and 
clubhouses, about three times as much as for 
new university and school buildings. This is 
not a criticism, just interesting. 
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FRANK G. CARPENTER 

Millions of American boys antl girls have 
read with delight the fascinating stories of 
peoples and customs in all parts of the world 
which Frank G. Carpenter, Litt.D., has told in 
“Around the World with Children” and in his 
“Geographical Readers” and “Readers on 
Commerce and Industry,” published by Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

The announcement of his death in China, 
June 18, 1924, was received with deep sorrow 
both by the children of America and by vast 
numbers of men and women who have read 
the inspiring stories that he has sent from dis- 
tant lands for more than three decades. 

He had visited every corner of the world, 
and had shown marvelous ability to discover 
facts and make new knowledge interesting. 
His extraordinary capacity for research gave 
him a background of information that made 
his observations and interpretations singularly 
reliable, 

It is with a deep sense of personal bereave- 
ment that we pay our tribute to this master 
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craftsman in the field of letters, America’s fore- 
_most international newspaper writer. 


Robert Bridges upon whom Harvard con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. is the British Poet 
Laureate—not Robert Bridges, editor of Scrib- 
ner’s, who received the same degree from 
Columbia University. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AMBITIONS 


The vocational bureau in Nebraska has been 
investigating the ambitions of the young people 
of the state. More than 25,000 high school 
students were asked to name their occupational 
goal. Naturally there were a great many who 
expected to become lawyers, but public service 
did not carry much of an appeal. 

Two were willing to go to Congress, while 
five boys and four girls hoped to make politics 
their profession, but most of the boys took to 
farming or engineering and most of the girls 
to stenography and teaching. Less than 9 per 
cent. of the entire number of youths quizzed 
expected to learn a trade. 

Those who took to farming numbered 20.37 
per cent.; the professions, 22.43; engineering, 
22.02; business, 12.73 per cent. In the profes- 
sions only ninety boys were willing to become 
preachers, but there were hundreds who ex- 
pected to become dentists. 

Among the girls there were large numbers 
who wanted to be nurses. Thirty young 
women wanted to be in beauty shops, while 
over 2,000 were willing to take dictation in the 
business world. Of the 15,065 girls interro- 
gated, however, 7,970, or more than one-half, 
expressed a desire to become teachers. 

This aspiration to become teachers is one of 
the most significant revelations of the day. 
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In 1890 there was manual training in the 
high schools in thirty-eight cities, in grammar 
grades in thirty-four cities, in primary grades 
in sixteen cities. Montclair, N.J., was the first 
city to put manual training in grammar grades 
—in 1882. 








PRE-SCHOOL CIRCLE 

The Pre-School Circle of the Parent-Teacher 
Association is functioning with great success 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Clifford Walker 
of Atlanta. 

The Parent-Teacher Association has de- 
veloped into an association of large influence 
in important service, not the least of which is 
that of attention to children of pre-school age. 

Mrs. Walker has enlisted the active support 
of the State University of Georgia, of the 
American Child Health Association, the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of the United States, 
the Family Welfare Organizations, the League 
of Women Voters and other national associa- 
tions. Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, is highly appreciative 
of this new arm of educational service as is 
Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley of the Merrill- 
Palmer Institution of Detroit. 

Mrs. Walker was on the program of the 





National Conference on Home Education in 
Minneapolis recently, and is sure to exert a 
wide influence on the platform. 

It is of unusual interest to see the wife of 
the Governor of the Empire State of the South 
with large personal influence choosing as her 
field of professional activity so meritorious a 
service of public welfare when political and 
social activities are naturally more appealing, 
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BOY SCOUT PROMOTION 

In these days of propaganda against faith 
in boys and girls it is most refreshing to know 
that in ten weeks, from March 1 to May 15, 
the membership in the “Boy Scouts of 
America” increased 129,849, which was 38,622 
more than for the same time in 1923. 

Scouting is no longer a theory or an experi- 
ment but is a complete demonstration and 
justifies faith to the end of the limit. James 
E. West, the master-mind in the science of in- 
suring boys against yielding to temptations of 
youth and a genius in the art of evolving new 
approaches to the interests of boys, is the 
magnetic power in this great crusade. 
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BEST EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 


The largest and most complete library of 
strictly educational literature in America is 
maintained by the United States Bureau of 
Education at Washington. This library is ad- 
ministered as a central reference and lending 
collection for the teachers and educators of the 
United States. Its bibliographers supply in- 
formation to investigators of technical educa- 
tional subjects. On request the library will 
give information and_ advice regarding 
methods of organization, administration, cata- 
loguing, classifying, etc., for educational 
libraries and educational book collections. 
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PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREATION 


More than $14,000,000 was spent for public 
recreation last year by cities in the United 
States and Canada, according to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 

This sum is more than twice the amount 
spent for the same purpose ten years ago. 

In a total of 680 cities reporting community 
recreation leadership, 660 conduct 6,591 play- 
grounds and recreation centres under paid 
leaders. In 1906, when Theodore Roosevelt and 
others organized the Association, only forty- 
one cities had playgrounds and recreation cen- 
tres with paid leaders. 

Approximately 1,200,000 was the reported 
daily average of children and adults at the 
summer playgrounds of the country in 1923. 
This figure is four times greater than the 1913 
attendance. 

The reason for the steadily increasing ex- 
penditure for recreation at a time when muni- 
cipalities are bent on economy, the association 
states, is that playgrounds and recreation are 
recognized as a good investment. 
Delinquency and crime costs are reduced. 
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The Washington meeting is functioning at 
its best as we go to press. It is a large meet- 
ing. It is more representative nationally than 
has been any previous meeting. It is also pro- 
fessionally representative, especially from the 
teachers’ ranks. a 

Washington has demonstrated that it is an 
attractive convention city for teachers. | 

There was literally a “special train from 
the states just west of Chicago, and special 
excursions from everywhere. These features 
have not approached the 1924 meeting since 
the National Railroad Commission put limita- 
tions on excursion trains. 

The teachers came earlier than ever before. 
Practically every one was in Washington by 
Saturday and many as early as Friday. Those 
who came early had ideal weather for travel 
and for their life in Washington. There was 
never better weather than was enjoyed on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. It was a luxury 
to be alive in Washington. 

The exhibits were an unparalleled success. 
When it became known that the much prom- 
jsed Convention Hall, that captured the vote tor 
the meeting of 1924, would not be ready for 
the meeting there were those who advocated 
changing the place of meeting, and until Satur- 
day, June 28, there were many who feared that 
from the exhibit standpoint it would be a 
failure, but the Central High School building 
not only lent itself to the advantage of com- 
mercial exhibitors, but for once exhibits could 
be put in and put up three days before the 
opening of the convention, and everybody wan 
doing business on Saturday as though it were 
a full-fledged convention day. 

Principal Miller of Central High adapted 
himself marvelously to the situation and there 
certainly was never such a team as Allan, 
Shankland and Miller. By the by, there should 
really be a season of reverent thanksgiving and 
praise that Harold A. Allan is business secre- 
tary and S. D. Shankland administration sec- 
retary of the Department of Superintendence, 
men who are fundamentally educators, wholly 
devoid of propaganda vices, and at the same 
time brilliant business men, who can use every- 
body, but whom nobody can use. 

It is evident that the year just closing has 
been one of surpassing financial and profes- 
sional success. 

The meeting of 

sly. 
re W. Ballou, superintendent of W ash- 
ington schools, as chairman of the executive 


1924 opens most aus- 
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committee, of the advisory committee, and of 
the finance committee, has been a real chair- 
man in each case and we have known no man 
in any city to function more intelligently, more 
devotedly or more skilfully than has Dr. Ballou 
in each of these capacities. He is naturally a 
leader, and in this case he has had a great re- 
sponsibility as well as a rare opportunity and 
he met both wonderfully well. 

We are impressed with the: masterfulness 
of Stephen E. Kramer, who was the presiding 
genius in meeting all the emergencies which 
arose when Washington’s famously promised 
convention hall failed utterly to materialize. 

Allan and Shankland did their part in arrang- 
ing the exhibit space, which was a much 
greater achievement than appears upon the 
surface, for they had to meet all the require- 
ments of the’ Fire Department chief as to the 
width of all commercial exhibit tables and 
various other things, but later they had to meet 
all the notions of the assistant Fire Depart- 
ment chief and various other officials. 

But it was Stephen E. Kramer who took off 
his coat and rolled up his sleeves, and worked 
as well as directed workers by day and by 
night to provide in a multitude of ways for 
the out-of-doors stadium if the weather was 
fitting and for indoors sessions if the weather 
was not kindly disposed. He provided for 
scientific amplifying for ordinary talent and 
real radio broadcasting for President Coolidge’s 
message. 

One of the outstanding features of the Wash- 
ington meeting, a feature that could not be 
anywhere else, is the functioning of the Bureau 
of Education under Dr. J. J. Tigert, the Com- 
missioner of Education, in his elegant rooms in 
the new building of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Any teacher who left Washington without 
visiting the education offices of the Federal 
Government was not only unpatriotic but lost 
something of his education quite inexcusable. 

The Geographic Society is rendering im- 
portant service in its own inimitable Way.° 

Arthur H. Chamberlain’s committee on thrift 
had meetings of supreme importance on 
Friday of last week. We doubt if any meeting 
this week will strike the plane of the Friday 
evening meeting. 

Dr. Andrew F. West of Princeton, president 
of the American Classical League, is moderniz- 
ing the teaching of the ancient classics most 
heroically. It is heroic service which he is 
rendering. No more important message was 
spoken at Washington than his. 
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There are no shadows where there is no sun; 
There is no beauty where there is no shade; 

And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid. 


—F. W. Faber. 
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FIFTEEN STATES IN FIFTY DAYS—(Iil.) 


A.. E, 


The first installment of our New Year tour 
we closed in Utah. The fifty days began in 
South Pittsburg, Tennessee, on January 4, and 
ended in Wisconsin, February 23. The 
“median,” as the new pedagogists would say, 
was in Salem, Oregon, January 29. Because 
Salem, Oregon, is to me one of the most inter- 
esting cities of the country I'll reserve my talk 


WINSHIP 


about it for a special write-up after I have 
concluded this sketchy chat about the fifty 
days, saying simply that the city schools under 
the leadership of George W. Hug are in the 
best of condition, and Mr. Hug is high man 
among the superintendents of the _ state, 
officially. 


EUGENE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 


The State University, Prince L. Campbell, 
president, and Dr. Henry D. Sheldon, dean of 
education, has many distinctions of special in- 
terest, among which is the fact that within 
one hundred miles there is one-tenth of all the 
valuable soft timber of the United States, and 
incidentally, its railroad facilities of various 
kinds make the citizens believe that it is to be 
the second city of the state, but that which 
interests me most every time I am there is the 
fact that President Campbell and Dean Sheldon 
have the record of the universities west of the 


Mississippi, for length of service in their official 
capacities. Not only that but they are in a 
part of the country where peaceful reigns are 
not numerous, and in years that have not been 
overmuch influenced educationally by the 
Seventh of the Beatitudes, and they have en- 
joyed both peace and professional prosperity. 
Furthermore they are encouraged to ask their 
loyal and admiring friends to bestow upon 
them an endowment that would be quite appal- 
ling to more pretentious institutions of learn- 


ing. 


CORVALLIS AND STATE COLLEGE 


President W. J. Kerr of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College has an _ unprecedented 
record among the Land Grant Colleges. He 
went from the Utah State Agricultural College 
presidency at Logan, when the Oregon College 
was but the size of a “man’s hand” on the 


horizon, and he has made it, and it is of his 
making, one of the three greatest and best 
state colleges of the United States, and the 
pace was never greater than today. We have 
seen it often in these years and our surprise 
is always beyond description. 


MONMOUTH NORMAL SCHOOL 


Principal J. S. Landers of Monmouth, 
Oregon, has the distinction that few men in 
the United States enjoy, of being the president 
of the only State Normal School in the state, 
and in one respect the Monmouth School has 
no rival. It survived when three other Nor- 
mal Schools of the state passed away. 

President Ackerman was there for so many 


years that it was known as “ Ackerman’s 
School,” and it was no easy matter for a young 
man to take Ackerman’s school and Ackerman’s 
faculty, and literally strike a professional stride 
that attracted national attention. In several 
respects in professional progress and social dis- 
tinction the school is one of the best in the 
United States. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF WASHINGTON 


On February 2 I was with the school direc- 
“tors of the State of Washington, through the 
courtesy of State Superintendent Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Corliss Preston. It was delightful to see 
the harmony, loyalty, and devotion to the rural 
school problems manifested in every way by 
these earnest men and women, who had come 
from all sections of that great state. Mrs. 
Preston has had a long term of service, and 
has seen great changes and great progress. 


Added to her service in the state she has 
played a more important part in the National 
Education Association than has any one now in 
official professional life on the Pacific coast. 
Indeed, only ex-Superintendent Frank B. Cooper 
of Seattle is now alive who has been officially 
honored in the National Education Association 
aside from Mrs. Preston, who has been presi- 
dent of the Association. 


SEATTLE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 


Seattle is one of the most interesting cities 
of the United States. Its size, its location, its 
rapid rise, its relation to Alaska and the Orient, 
its State University and its public schools make 
it highly attractive. To me, after all the years 
of familiarity with its people and their demon- 
strations of virility, the charm is greater than 


ever. 





The State University, with its beautiful 
campus, its matchless outlook, its new build- 
ings, its national significance under the leader- 
ship of President Henry Suzzallo and its pro- 
fessional spirit under Dean F. E. Bolton, who 
has the best arrangement we know for promot- 
ing the student mastery of the science of pro- 
fessional education. 
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PACIFIC COLLEGE 


An exceedingly interesting feature of our 
days in and about Seattle was a visit to 
Pacific College, a church college, with the big- 
gest kind of a human element, an institution 


_that gives genuine scholastic opportunities and 


high inspirational leadership to young men and 


women. We were there because we had 
known some of its professors in other days in 
North Dakota institutional life, and the spirit 
and devotion of president, faculty, and students 
was most, refreshing. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Whitman College of Walla Walla, Stephen 
B. L. Penrose, president, is the romantic, clas- 
sic, and heroic educational and religious insti- 
tution of the Pacific Northwest. When we 
were in Seattle President Penrose and his cru- 
saders had headquarters there for raising a large 
endowment fund. It is highly interesting to 
see the response of the alumni and other 
friends who were rallying to the appeals of 
the “small college.” 

These colleges were never more needed than 
they are today. They are the scholastic bal- 
ance for the tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, the religious poise of American 


scholarship. They spiritualize the materialistic 
tendencies of the day, and they save the church 
from anti-science fanaticism. They are the 
inspiration to human service in an age when 
personal gain is liable to be the keynote of 
ambition. They call a halt on political domi- 
neerance in affairs not political. 

There is nothing more vital in the function- 
ing of private wealth today than its adequate 
equipment of non-tax-supported colleges and 
universities, and the modern financial crusades 
are broadcasting a noble message through 
a modern and devout mission. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


Washington State Teachers Colleges, still 
styled Normal Schools, have had a remarkable 
awakening. They are full to the brim with 
aspiring young people, and they are providing 
a sane, modernized psychological pedagogy 
with a democratic administration in a safely 
free social atmosphere. 

CHENEY, Spokane’s scholastic suburb, has 
evolved a professional institution su¢h as no 
one would have believed possible in its early 
days of political squabbles, its days of “ opening 
and closing,” when students who entered had 
no guarantee of an opportunity to finish. It is 
a real joy to go there in these years when N. 
D. Showalter has found a way to produce one 
of the best plants for student life and profes- 
sional study in the country. 

ELLENSBURG, the pioneering institution 
for teacher preparation of the Northwest, has 
maintained a defiant professional leadership 
that is wonderful when one considers its appar- 
ent handicaps. George H. Black demonstrates 
ability to create and maintain a _ faculty 
of experts in masterful skill in having young 
people learn the art of teaching. 

When the Puget Sound country was given 
world-fame by the Alaska boom and Japanese 
commerce, and when Spokane’s water power 
and the Palouse wheat fields came into rivalry 
with the forests and shipping of the western 
slope of the Sierras there was a popular wave 
of calamity howling of sympathy for the 
“waste places” between eastern and western 


o-o-4>. 


Washington, but when Wenatchee orchards, 
Yakima vineyards, and other miraculous in- 
land discoveries had their values enhanced by 
the supply of unsurpassed teacher talent from 
Ellensburg there were songs of praise for 
promised prosperity. 

BELLINGHAM, “ favored of God and man,” 
as the people say, was most fortunate in having 
a year of the matchless virility of Dwight B. 
Waldo of Kalamazoo, who came for “only a 
year,” so that heroism was really no virtue, 


‘but he did things in that one year that paved 


the way for Charles H. Fisher, who came from 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, for keeps. The 
Bellingham School is, and will always be, the 
big school for teacher preparation in the state. 
It has a long range of rich country, largely 
settled by prosperous people, upon which to 
draw. Dr. George W. Nash left the presidency 
for service of the colleges of the Congrega- 
tional denomination, just as the way opened 
for the State Normal Schools to blossom out 
into college proportions, and Dr. Fisher is just 
the man to lead the largest normal school of 
the state into its new opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

It was our misfortune to have mortgaged 
every hour of our time to institutions, so that 
we only got glimpses of the leaders who are 
making Seattle, Spokane, Takoma, and other 
city systems more prosperous and serviceable 
than ever. 





As early as possible in the college course there should be provision of opportunities for 
independent study, carried on in the spirit of research without meticulous oversight, and 
with judgment only of the final results. None should be allowed to graduate who have not 
demonstrated their capacity for independent study and registered definite mastery of some 


field of knowledge.—Samuel P. Capen, president of the University of Buffalo. 
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WHEN THE VICE-PRESIDENT BECOMES PRESIDENT 
CHANGES OF POLICY AND IMPORTANT INCIDENTS 
THAT HAVE OCCURRED 


RALPH DAVOL 
Washington, D. C. 


It is as important as it is interesting at this 
time to study the Presidential career of Vice- 


Presidents who served as Presidents because of 
the death of the Presidents. 


PRESIDENT TYLER 


The first Vice-President to succeed to the 
Presidency was John Tyler, who had been 
elected as a Whig with William Henry Harri- 
son in 1840. Harrison, a military hero, lived in 
Ohio, and the Whig Convention, desirous of 
presenting a wholly national ticket at a time 
when the threats of Secession had already 
been made by Southern slavery states, nomi- 
nated Tyler of Virginia for Vice-President. 
Probably the most oustanding issue at the 
election had been the question of re-establish- 
ing a National Bank, which President Jackson 
had so successfully opposed. One of the 
earliest acts of President Harrison was to call 
a special session of Congress to consider the 
banking question, but before this Congress 
convened President Harrison was stricken and 
died a month after entering the White House. 

When Tyler’s first cabinet meeting was held, 
the day after Harrison’s funeral, Daniel Web- 
ster, Secretary of State, inquired whether the 
new President intended to carry out the poli- 
cies of his predecessor. Mr. Tyler replied in 
the affirmative, whereupon Mr. Webster added 
that it had been customary for a vote to be 
taken by the Cabinet on administrative policies 
and that the majority had been allowed to pre- 
vail. President Tyler, rather discomfited by 
this announcement, then took occasion to com- 
pliment the ability of his Cabinet but clearly 
announced that he intended to be the boss. 

When the special session of Congress con- 
vened the Whig leaders, naturally assuming 
that the new President, Tyler, was in accord 
with the platform upon which he had been 
elected, proceeded to draft a bill re-establish- 
ing the United States Bank. This was passed, 
and sent up to Tyler for his signature. After 
considerable delay, to the great surprise of the 
Whigs, Tyler vetoed the measure. 

A committee waited upon him and informed 
the President that he was disregarding both 
the expressed and implied pledges of the party 


that had elected him. The President gave the 
Whig leaders to understand that with some 
modification he might approve a National Bank 
Bill. Forthwith a new Fiscal Corporation bill 
was drafted and passed by the Whig Congress, 
when, to the astonishment of all, Tyler again 
returned the bill without approval. “I believe 
the United States Bank to be the original sin 
against the Constitution,” declared the Presi- 
dent, echoing Jackson. He also opposed a 
protective tariff, and became a stiffer advocate 
of “states rights” and “strict construction.” 
Astounded by the second veto his entire 
Cabinet, except Webster, promptly resigned, 
and the Whig members of Congress held a 
caucus, which adopted a resolution that “hence- 
forth those who brought the President into 
power can no longer in any manner or degree 
be justly held responsible or blamed for the 
administration of the Executive Branch of the 
Government.” John Quincy Adams, in a caus- 
tic review of the President’s unwarranted as- 
sumption of power, hinted at impeachment, 
which brought about open war between Con- 
gress and the President. Thus Tyler, within a 
few months, was repudiated by the party which 
elected him, and he thereupon endeavored, un- 
successfully, to establish a third party to 
advance his political fortunes and gain the 
Presidency in his own name. Later be becamea 
candidate for the nomination of President in 
the Democratic Convention of 1844. But the 
Democrats, while they enjoyed the ruction he 
had made in the ranks of the Whigs, would 
not rally to him as a leader. 

When Tyler entered the White House there 
was much debate as to whether he was a full- 
fledged President or merely Acting-President. 
Among those opposed to his policies Tyler was 
derisively addressed as “His Accidency,” and 
all the misfortunes of the day were laid at his 
door. An epidemic prevailing at this time was 
generally known as “ Tyler’s grippe.” 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE 


The second Vice-President to become Presi- 
dent by stroke of Fate was Millard Fillmore, 
who had been elected with Zachary Taylor in 
1846. Taylor was one of the outstanding 
heroes of the Mexican War and, curiously 
enough, had never voted when he was chosen 
as candidate for President over such leaders 
as Webster and Clay, by the Whig Convention. 
The impending rupture of the Union over the 
slavery issue was the great question on which 


political fortunes were made and lost at that 
time. Whether or not slavery should be per- 
mitted in the United States territories had 
come to a head. Taylor owned a large planta- 
tion in Louisiana, where he was a slave-owner, 
though opposed to extension of slavery in the 
territories. To balance the ticket former Con- 
gressman Millard Fillmore, of New York State, 
was named for Vice-President. 

Taylor was a man of the field—not entirely 
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in his element as a civil leader. While he de- 
ferred to his Cabinet officials gathered in the 


- lower rooms of the White House, his wife was 


enjoying a quiet pipe of tobacco in the upper 
chambers, a habit acquired while following her 
husband on his military expeditions. Henry 
Clay was the leader of the party calling for the 
so-called Compromise of 1850. In an appar- 
ently sincere effort to preserve the Union from 
disruption, Daniel Webster made his celebrated 
“Seventh of March Speech” (1850) supporting 
the Compromise Bill and alienating a large 
part of his New England admirers. President 
Taylor died in July of 1850, and Millard Fill- 
more, succeeding to the Presidency, listened to 
the counsel of Webster and Clay, and signed 
not only the Compromise Bill but also the 
Fugitive Slave Act. Fillmore’s attempted en- 
forcement of this Fugitive Slave Law brought 
the horrors of slavery home to every large city 
in the North, whither many slaves had fled to 
escape involuntary servitude. 

Fillmore sought to prevent, as did many 
others, the storm of civil war which already 
was so obviously brewing. But the mass of 
the northern people were not in a mood to 
compromise further with human slavery. Fill- 


PRESIDENT 


During the generation following the Civil War 
probably as many chief magistrates were assas- 
sinated in the popular democratic American re- 
public as in any tyrannical autocratic monarchy 
of the world. When the Republican Convention, 
while the Civil War was still raging, convened 
to nominate candidates for President and Vice- 
President, leaders were greatly alarmed lest 
the party should go down to defeat through 
the reaction against the war. As a matter of 
political strategy in order to make more cer- 
tain the Republican support of the loyal border 
states, Hannibal Hamlin of Maine, who had 
served acceptably as _ Vice-President, was 
dropped to make way for Andrew Johnson, 
who had risen from a tailor’s bench to become 
United States Senator, and who had been ap- 
pointed by Lincoln, military governor of Ten- 
nessee, by virtue of his bitter opposition to 
secession. He might have been a suitable 
leader to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion, but he became wholly out of harmony 
with the policy of the dominant Republicans in 
Congress in the matter of reconstruction. 

Johnson appeared at his inauguration as 
Vice-President in a gloriously mellow state of 
mind—a practice occasionally continued during 
the trying days succeeding the death of Lin- 
coln. When Johnson was sworn into office on 
April 15, 1865, he said: “As to any indication 
of any policy which may be pursued by me in 
the administration of this Government I have 
to say that that must be left for development 
as the administration progresses. The mes- 
Sage, or declaration, must be made by the acts 
as they transpire. The only assurance I can 
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more became a renegade to a large element of 
the constituency which elected him and though 
he was a candidate for re-election to the Presi- 
dency he succumbed to the popularity of 
General Winfield Scott at the Baltimore Con- 
vention of 1852. But Scott’s vote was so small 
that the Whig Party soon went out of exis- 
tence. Fillmore was taken up by the American 
party in 1856, after the Republican party had 
nominated Fremont, and received a very hand- 
some support, carrying the state of Maryland 
in the election. Fillmore, like Tyler, had a 
hostile Congress to deal with, but his down- 
fall must be attributed to his desertion of the 
principles of freedom which the majority of his 
fellow citizens of the North so _ earnestly 
avowed. ; 

Soon after President Fillmore entered the 
White House he had occasion to purchase a 
coach. Mr. Moran, the major-domo, informed 
the President where he could obtain a suitable 
vehicle at a low cost, as the owner was leaving 
Washington. “What would the people say to 
find the President buying a second-hand 
coach?” asked Mr. Fillmore. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” replied Mr. Moran, “ you’re a second- 
hand President.” 


JOHNSON 


give now of the future is reference to the 
past.” Later Johnson spoke so often of what 
his policy would be that “ my policy” became 
a by-word. Johnson took the ground that re- 
construction of the seceding states was a func- 
tion of the Executive, rather than the Legisla- 
tive branch of the government. The ire of 
Congress was immediately aroused. One of 
the difficulties in which Johnson ultimately 
found himself was his attempted removal of 
Secretary of War Stanton. Stanton was the 
most ardent abolitionist in the Cabinet and 
with Charles Sumner, Thad Stevens, and Ben 
Wade in Congress, the removal of Stanton 
would be very odious. To thwart the intention 
of President Johnson Congress passed the 
Tenure of Office Act. 

The question of the right of the President to 
dismiss a Cabinet official without the approval 
of the Senate came up during Washington’s 
administration. Vice-President John Adams 
cast the deciding vote in favor of the President 
having full and absolute power in matters of 


_dismissal. This practice prevailed until 1867, 


when Congress passed the Tenure of Office 
Act, which required concurrence of the Senate 
in removal of officials whose appointment had 
been approved by the Senate. This bill was 
passed over the veto by President Johnson, but 
the President insisted upon his right to remove 
Secretary Stanton, with whom he differed on 
the policy of reconstruction, even in violation 
of the statutes of the United States. But Stan- 
ton took his instructions from Congress and 
proceeded to barricade himself in his office 
against any marshal who might come to eject 
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him. It was for violation of the Tenure of 
Office Act that Johnson was impeached and 
came within one vote of being deposed as 
President. This Act continued until 1887, when 
it was repealed, and the President now has the 
sole power of removal, as in the earlier days. 

Johnson tried to retrieve his political for- 
tunes by his. famous “Swing Around the 


PRESIDENT 


The next President to become a victim of 
murderous assault was James A. Garfield. For 
twenty-five years after the Civil War it proved 
to be futile for any politician to aspire to the 
Presidency on the Republican ticket unless he 
had been a soldier in the Union Army. At 
the time of the Republican Convention of 1880 
there were two notable factions in the Repub- 

-lican party headed by Blaine and Garfield on 
one hand and Conkling and Platt on the other. 
Garfield was a compromise-candidate—nomi- 
nated for the Presidency after he had gone to 
the Convention to support John Sherman. To 
insure success of the Republican campaign, the 
Convention, after nominating the Presidential 
candidate from one great faction turned to the 
“Stalwarts” or Conkling faction, for its 
nominee for Vice-President. Conkling named 
Chester A. Arthur, a loyal henchman who had 
been collector of the port of New York. 

The outstanding feature of the early portion 
of Garfield’s administration was the prepara- 
tion of the Civil Service Act. Under the old 
political party cry, “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” many office holders were removed 
upon the accession of another party, to the 
manifest detriment of public welfare. 

Charles J. Guiteau, a disappointed office seeker, 
‘who was supposed to be one of the Conkling 
faction, became so unbalanced in mind that he 
fired a fatal bullet into the back of President 
Garfield, who fell into the arms of Secretary 
Blaine, while they were about to take a train 
in the old Pennsylvania station in Washington. 
“T am a Stalwart. Arthur is now President of 
the United States,” said Guiteau when he was 
arrested. 

When the assassin’s bullet struck down 
Garfield there was naturally high feeling in 
the minds of people who knew that Arthur 
was a protege of the Conkling faction. He 
became the object of much suspicion, and reck- 
less unkind criticism was heaped upon him. 

After a lingering illness Garfield died and 
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Circle,” but he had lost favor with the party 
which had made him famous, largely because 
the Southern influences of his birth-land had 
governed his attitude in the critical days fol- 
lowing the great catastrophe of Civil War. He 
reverted to a Jacksonian Democrat, which he 
originally was, and as such was again elected 
to the United States Senate from Tennessee. 


ARTHUR 


Arthur took the oath of office twice—once at his 
residence in New York and again at the Capitol 
before the Chief Justice on September 22, 1881. 
At first there was much doubt among the 
people as to whether Arthur was competent 
and qualified to act as President. The majesty 
of office lifted him to the full measure and 
dignity of his high position and when it became 
evident that he was for country first, not party 
or personal political advantage, he ingratiated 
himself into increasing favor. 

The Civil Service Act was passed and signed 
by President Arthur, January 16, 1883, much to 
the displeasure of the large clientele of chronic 
office seekers. Soon after his elevation to the 
Presidency Arthur called for the resignation of 
Secretary Blaine and substituted Frelinghuy- 
sen. During Arthur’s administration the scan- 
dal of the Star Route Mail Contracts occupied 
for a time the public mind. 

Garfield had nominated as collector of the 
port of New York a Mr. Robertson, who was 
persona non grata to the Conkling and Arthur 
faction. Conkling was so indignant, because 
he was not consulted in New York patronage, 
that he resigned his seat in the Senate, fol- 
lowed by “ Me Too” Platt. Conkling was not 
re-elected to the Senate by the New York 
legislature, and at the time of Garfield’s death 
Vice-President Arthur was in Albany endeavor- 
ing to smooth out the wrinkles in New York 
Republican politics. 

Arthur had made an acceptable President on 
the whole. For the Republican party to re- 
pudiate him for renomination would seem to 
be an admission of failure of the administra- 
tion. But there was such a serious rift among 
the party leaders that the Blaine faction again 
prevailed, and the “plumed knight ” was nomi- 
nated over Arthur in the Convention of 1884. 
Arthur had the support only of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Louisiana in the convention. He retired to 
political obscurity. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


We have seen that up to 1900 no man ele- 
vated to the Presidency accidentally through 
the decease of the President had been able to 
command sufficient confidence with the party 
which originally elected him to secure a nomi- 
nation for Presidency in his own right. But 
Roosevelt was different. McKinley and Hobart 
had been remarkably friendly, counseling each 
other on all important measures. When it be- 


came necessary, by reason of the death of 
Vice-President Hobart, to nominate another 
candidate Governor Theodore Roosevelt of New 
York was induced, reluctantly, to accept the 
second place in the Republican Convention of 
1900. Tom Platt felt that thus a distinguished 
disturber of the peace in Republican affairs 
would be at least temporarily “placed on the 
shelf” in the obscurity of the Vice-Presidential 
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office. On Inauguration Day Platt remarked, 
with a wink, that he had been to see Roose- 
velt “take the veil.” 

When, with startling suddenness the assas- 
sin’s bullet struck down the _ gentle-souled 
McKinley, Vice-President Roosevelt promptly 
announced to the country, as had other Vice- 
Presidents similarly elevated, that he would 
carefully carry out the policies of his late chief 
and predecessor. Now McKinley, particularly 
as steered by his campaign manager, Mark 
Hanna, was the personification of big business. 
Under the McKinley Protective Tariff great 
corporations grew fat, small businesses were 
swallowed up by powerful trusts. Contract 
labor and railroad rebates were the order of 
the day—things now considered unethical busi- 
ness procedure. 

Roosevelt, in one of his earliest speeches 
while President—the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Congressional House Office Building— 
took occasion to bring forth the Big Stick and 
brandish it about the heads of what he called 
“malefactors of great wealth,’ much to the 
disgust of Senator Aldrich, who whispered to 
his neighbor: “Is this the man who stated the 
other day that he would carefully follow out 
the McKinley policies?” But Roosevelt per- 
sisted in his course against the privileges of 


PRESIDENT 


=_— 
In view of the experiences of other Vice- 
Presidents who have become Presidents it will 
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great corporations—he attacked the consolida- 
tion of the railroads—and championed the 
“ square deal” for the man in the street. The 
.character of his administration was such a re- 
versal of McKinley’s policies that there occurred 
a panic in Wall street known as the Roosevelt 
Panic in 1907, and Mark Hanna himself had 
planned to become a candidate against Roose- 
velt for the nomination for President in 1904. 
But Roosevelt had caught the popular favor— 
the people approved his policy and admired his 
courage, honesty, and virility. From time to 
time he was quietly promoting his candidacy 
by inviting prospective delegates to the Repub- 
lican Convention to dine at the White House. 
He was overwhelmingly nominated and _ tri- 
umphantly elected—the first Vice-President by 
accident becoming President to achieve this 
distinction. In his campaign he announced that 
he would consider his first term by accident 
as one term and his elected term as completing 
a double term in office, this being all to which 
he felt entitled. The love of power re-asserted 
itself, and in 1912 he made his famous explana- 
tion—“ the third cup of coffee ”—in attempting 
to drink which he disrupted and defeated the 
Republican party, and greatly diminished the 
lustre of his fame among the old wheel-horses 
of the G. O. P. 


COOLIDGE 


be most interesting to follow his Presidential 
functioning. 
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A WOMAN’S CLUB 


What is a woman’s club? No 


idle place 


Wherein to chatter of the last new play 


Or whisper of a sister gone 


astray 


Or strip with cruel gossip every trace 

Of sweetness from some life borne down with strife 
’Tis not a place where fashion reigns supreme, 
Where lack of style is sin beyond redeem, 

Where outward garb is more than inward life. 

No room is there for careless jest or sneer, 


Or’ meaning glances with di 
To cause some trembling soul 
All these are what a woman’s 
Things left behind, outgrown, 


re purpose cast 
to blush in fear. 
club is not; 
despised, forgot. 


What is a woman’s club? A meeting ground 


For those of purpose, great 


and broad and strong, 


Whose aim is in the stars, who ever long 


To make the patient listening 


world resound 


With sweeter music, purer, freer tones; 

A place where kindly lifting words are said, 

Where kindlier deeds are done, where hearts are fed, 
Where wealth of brain for poverty atones, 


Where hand grasps hand and 


soul finds touch with soul; 


Where victors in the race for fame and power 


Look backward even in their 
To beckon others to the shinin 


triumph hour 
g goal. 


This is a woman’s club—a haven fair, 
Where toilers drop an hour their load of care. 


—National Republic. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN THE MODERN COLLEGE 
OR UNIVERSITY 


Ww. O. 


President 


[Address at the Semi-centennial 


Assembled near the close of the first twenty- 
five years of the twentieth century, celebrat- 
ing a half century of history of this institu- 
tion and recognizing that it is now sixty-two 
years since the passage of the Land Grant Act, 
a little reminiscence as to the significance of 
our national and educational history seems 
appropriate. 

The Land Grant College as a particular type 
of institution devoted primarily to the cause 
of agriculture and mechanic arts has made a 
noteworthy contribution through technically 
trained men and women to the material 
velopments following the developments of 
applied science. No such system of education 
interested in the application of science to the 
betterment of human living conditions has ever 
been installed in any country on the globe. It 
is fitting, therefore, that we should give appro- 
priate emphasis to the importance of the appli- 
cation of applied the material 
progress of a civilization, and to the fact that 
the public and private use of these utilities has 
rot only increased the activities of the people, 
furnishing outlet for intelligent labor, but has 
multiplied the comfort and happiness of mil- 
lions of our people. The truth is that the line 
of demarcation between the educated and the 
uneducated in these days may almost be dis- 
covered by their use or their inability to use 
the utilities of modern life. The skill in utiliz- 
ing the facilities now provided for human 
activity and comfort is a pretty good evidence 
of the advanced stage of civilization. 

The Civil War thrust the middle of 
the last century seems to have been a provi- 
dential provision for a new life, a new educa- 
tion and a new achievement. It is true that 
we carried over that great struggle certain in- 
heritances of achievement prior to that time. 
We did not forget everything we had learned, 
but we took a new start with a new hope in 
the last forty years of the nineteenth century. 
These years were characterized by a marvelous 
development of the public school system, for 
the sixty-two years covered by the Land Grant 
Act passed in the early years of the Civil War 
will cover practically all the important achieve- 
ments in the building enterprise of education. 
Great endowments to make education perma- 
nent began after the Civil War as a kind of 
reinforcement of the foundations of earlier 
years. The development of the and 
the provision of suitable buildings among the 
the erection of monumental high 
school buildings in the cities; the improvement 
of the character of the schoolhouse all over 


de- 


science to 


across 


campus 


colleges ; 


Ohio State 


Exercises, 


THOMPSON 


University 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana.] 


the land, all speak clearly of the uprising senti- 
ment and belief in the efficacy of education as 
a solvent for many of our social, industrial and 
individual problems. This period marks also 
the great development of the public school cur- 
riculum; the organization of the high school; 
the introduction of the elective system into 
colleges; the larger place of science both pure 
and applied in the college, and the later de- 
velopment of economic and_ social studies, 
These years suggest the vigor of youth and 
manhood in the hopeful effort to make a place 
for itself in the world. Most of us have over- 
looked the fact that in the sunny South where 
the devastations of war were so evident, there 
came a steady but profound movement in the 
interest of education. The Land Grant Col- 
iege and the State University were perhaps the 
strongest features of this movement. Today 
the condition of education in the South is the 
most hopeful feature of the permanence of 
Southern prosperity and the progress of the 
people. In the North cities were larger, manu- 
facturing was more varied and more abundant, 
wealth accumulated in larger quantities. Later 
immigration brought to the North a social and 


industrial situation almost unknown in _ the 
South. These Land Grant Colleges, however, 


through their conventions and frequent confer- 
ences have developed a_ greater unity of 
thought and feeling among the educators and 
among their constituencies than perhaps any 
other single agency in the country. 

Two important causes may be mentioned. 
The first is the unparalleled development of 
wealth. This was so great as to make almost 
any undertaking an easy achievement. The 
quantities of money given as an expression of 
readiness to provide the necessary instruments 
of civilization will astound any person looking 
into it. 

The truth is that the traveler is con- 
tinually surprised on finding in communities 
noble expressions in the way of memorials of 
some sort devoted to the welfare of the com- 
munity. Along with these marvelous increases 
of money came an increasing tendency to sup- 
port by taxation a program for universal edu- 
cation. The result is that there is now an 
educational program in operation in this coun- 
try unparalleled in the history of the world. 
The second factor is the steadily rising enroll- 
ment in the 
in America today finds 


schools. Every prosperous city 
that its school program 
requires constant attention. The people are 
insistent that educational facilities shall be 
provided for children, and furthermore insist 
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that in many cases the provision for a sub- 
normal or unfortunate shall also be made. 
Modern education includes in the minds of the 
people provision not only for the sound and 
healthful, and normal, but for the defective, the 
weak, the blind, the deaf and many other 
groups that in other generations were entirely 
overlooked or left to the occasional philan- 
thropy of generous people. This rising tide of 
attendance has made the school building pro- 
eram an important feature in every city and on 
every college campus of the country. It would 
be much like going to a cemetery to visit a 
college where ample provision was not made 
for allits students. The truth is that the day of 
the small college passed when the Civil War 
closed. At that day there was no large college. 
Harvard, our oldest university, was modest in 
its student roll. The administration of Presi- 
dent Eliot covered a period of enormous de- 
velopment in wealth, foundation and in patron- 
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they have been born and réared, but they are 
not willing to perpetuate that status by deny- 
ing their children the opportunity for achieve- 
ment. The one characterstic never to be for- 
gotten of citizenship in a great democracy is 
that no status will ever be accepted as perma- 
nent. Education denies the doctrine of perma- 
nent strata in society as an objective and 
denies the theory that an ignorant and illiter- 
ate multitude must stand at attention for the 
service of those of us who happen to be 
more enlightened, to be educated, or to be the 
possessors of wealth. We may as well, there- 
fore, recognize that education in a democracy 
means the uplift of the millions. It further- 
more believes that when uplifted these millions 
will be able to take care of themselves. If the 
small minority at the very top of civilization 
prove their own inefficiency others will pri ymptly 
take their place. Education, therefore, means 
the continuous upheaval of the millions in the 











Education,—a historic link of a lengthening civilization —is a most important link 
also in the chain of present world unity.—Charles F. Thwing. 











age. The rare thing now-a-days is to find on 
institution of learning that does not have more 
students than it ought to have if judged by its 
ability to make adequate provision tor the 
needs of the student and some provision tor 
the needs of society to which every well- 
organized college or university should minister. 

This astounding development ot! school 
attendance from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity has alarmed a great many timid souls. 
They fear that society will not be able to 
carry the burden, overlooking the fact appar- 
ently that if an educated world is unable to 
maintain itself something is fundamentally 
wrong with education, and the theory ol the 
beneficent character of education to which we 
have been devoted is probably unsound. There 
cannot be contemplated with any complacency 
the possibility of an educated world being un- 
able to maintain itself. Those comfortable 
people who insist that they need hewers of 
wood and drawers of waters, entirely con- 
scious of their own inability to serve in that 
capacity, may rest assured that their grand- 
children will have devised some method of 
carrying the water or of doing the drudgery 
life quite consistent with the high ideals 
education. The theory that education is a proc- 
ess of leveling up has alarmed some people lest 
menial service should not be available for the 
convenience of those who regard it as neces- 
sary. This is a more vital issue than respecta- 
ble people are willing to admit in public, never- 
theless the great masses of the people in this 
country believe that education is for individual 
benefit, and because they believe that 
education lies at the basis of  per- 
sonal achievements, the humblest of people 
desire the open door for their children. They 
may be willing to endure a status under which 
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interest of human progress. To that upheaval, 
revolutionary though it may be, the American 
people are unreservedly committed. 

The student roll of almost any Land Grant 
College will demonstrate two things: That the 
enrollment is a pretty fair cross section of the 
industrial activities of a commonwealth as 
represented in the parentage of these students: 
and that the religious background of these 
students reveals in a similar way the religious 
affiliations of this same parentage. 

In other words these colleges have been true 
to the central ideas of the act of 1862. A few 
years ago one of the United States Senators 
from Ohio sent an inquiry to me based on the 
fact that some one in the Senate had chal- 
lenged the Land Grant Colleges on the theory 
that they were not serving the people as in- 
tended by Congress and were, therefore, the 
subject of a just criticism and accountability. 

It happened that I had in the annual reports 
of Ohio State University from year to year the 
statistics as to the occupations of parents and 
as to their religious affiliations. I presented 
these facts .as a reply to the senatorial stric- 
tures and closed for the time being at any rate 
all controversy. It is well for us on this occa- 
sion to bring new emphasis to the fact that 
these colleges provided for by public expense 
have had a very definite objective in the im- 
provement of the industrial classes by means 
of education. These colleges were not set up 
for the purpose of continuing existing forms 
of education, or for the specific object of de- 
veloping leaders, or maintaining standards of 
liberal education. It is true, however, that 


they have developed a great many leaders in 
agriculture and in engineering; that they have 
maintained the highest standards of technical 
work anywhere known in the country, and that 
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they have had a distinct influence in stimulat- ' 


ing and preserving a hospitable opinion toward 
all forms of higher education. The service thus 
rendered by the Land Grant College has not 
been given at the cost of a lower standard of 
education, but as a result of a wider vision as 
to the possibilities of higher education. 

There are those in these days of students by 
the thousands that are frightened at this on- 
coming tide of students. They at once con- 
clude that too many people are going to col- 
lege, that, of course, some of them must be 
incompetent and that the great objective of 
higher education is to prepare leaders. It may 
as well be admitted at the outset that democ- 
racy needs leadership; it needs an educated 
leadership, but up to this day no person has 
been able to discover the source whence leader- 
ship shall arise. Too many outstanding exam- 
ples of the very finest leadership have come 
from unexpected sources for any of us now en- 
gaged in education to be over-zealous in our 
belief that to the college only, or to a particu- 
lar type of college will be assigned the privilege 
of either educating or selecting the leaders of 
the country. 

Furthermore, one of the very common mis- 
takes made by the average educator is his 
assumption that all the responsibility for 
failures in educational progress lies at the door 
of the student. I am reminded of the story 
of two brothers returning home for a reunion 
with their first-born children, and amid the 
delightful experiences of the reunion they fell 
to some remarks about income. One of these 
boys happened to be a minister of the gospel, 
and the other a baseball pitcher. The minister 
thought that the distribution was rather in- 
excusable, and concluded that he had gone to 
college and a theological seminary for a period 
of seven years and was now drawing a salary 
of $1,800.00, while the brother who had not 
gone to college but had engaged in baseball 
was drawing a salary of $5,000.00. The base- 
ball pitcher replied, saying: “ John, it is chiefly 
in the delivery.” 

I am raising the question whether the 
American college professor in his strictures 
upon the student has not failed to recognize 
the fact that the standard of education depends 
largely upon the professor’s ability to deliver. 
The fact that higher education never submits 
itself to intelligent supervision or inspection, 
and that the common conceit that the holding 
of an academic degree is an infallible guaran- 
tee of a man’s capacity either to think or to 
teach, will not much longer go without chal- 
lenge. 

The remark is not infrequently heard that 
some of the poorest teaching in America is 
done in the colleges and universities. I am 
disposed to believe that there is some founda- 
tion for these current remarks. Not long since 
a member of our faculty announced in a 
faculty meeting that he had been unable to 
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make a student understand the point system 
untet which we determine the standing of a 
student; It was suggested to him that possibly 
we tieeded some better teachers. 

The truth is that some of the most drastic 
devices invented by faculties for the purpose 
of measuring scholarship and a student’s stand- 
ing have not approved themselves universally 
to faculties and probably would not stand the 
verdict of common sense as to their efficiency. 
These devices are smoke screens that prevent 
the public or anybody else from knowing the 
truth and diverts their attention from the in- 
efficiency of teaching and the inability to de- 
liver. 

We may admit the inferior quality of the 
students in almost any college, but we should 
not be forgetful of the fact that the professors 
are simply older students. 

Our faculties have long felt that research 
work was important not only for re-inforcing 
the teaching power of the faculty but for the 
advancement in the knowledge of science. 
They are now coming to understand that the 
relation of learning to the industries of a coun- 
try is much more vital than was assumed by 
the earlier educators who seemed to think 
that development of intellectual power and of 
learning, quite apart from any application, was 
the chief and perhaps sole objective in the col- 
lege. The contest between these two theories 
has not acquired any bitterness of spirit, but 
it has taken a generation of actual experience 
to extend the laboratory method of education 
so as to include actual field practice and field 
information whether that be a wheat field or a 
steel mill. In fact in these days no industry 
of any great importance to society fails to 
recognize its obligation to, and in some degree 
its dependence upon, the scientific man of tech- 
nical experience. The old conception of two 
generations ago that the theorist was worthy 
of very little consideration has passed. Even 
in the most debatable fields like economics, or 
an interpretation of history, there has come to 
be a steadily increasing respect for the judg- 
ment of the educated man. E 

If it were necessary to argue this case to a 
conclusion it would be quite easy to show that 
there was a vocational element in the most 
rigidly classical education ever conceived. 
There seems at times to have been the feeling, 
or perhaps a conviction that the scholar should 
be maintained in a certain status of respecta- 
bility by the social organization. Many a 
scholar has felt that the fact that he was a 
scholar gave him a right to a living of some 
sort. 

These men seemed to have a_ vocational 
point of view in that they served society in a 
field all their own to be sure, but nevertheless 
one must respect their judgment in that they 
believed as we now conceive, that they were 
serving society and that the education acquired 
through long processes fitted them for a call- 
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ing. This is the essence of a vocational pro- 
gram. One could well argue, if so disposed, 
that much of this education had the teaching 
of others as its objective. They did not call 
it by the name of normal school education, or 
professional education, but in many instances 
it amounted to just that thing. In many 
others it made the publicist the man of public 
affairs and was the occasion of his being 
drafted into some form of public service. It 
probably would exalt the conception of this 
service if we could think of modern statesman- 
ship as an industry. It offers an open field for 
good honest, hard work. That is about all that can 
be said of any other industry. These industries 
are looking to the institutions of learning for 
counsel and assistance. They are looking to 
them for expert service. They are expecting 
these institutions to bring in to the every-day 
channels of industry the advantage of scien- 
tific method and of men trained in a discrim- 
inating judgment. A competent chemist may 
be all the difference between success and 
failure, or between dividends and assessments 
in many of our modern industries. Education 
has made the world larger in its field of oppor- 
tunity. The college recognizing that larger 
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than the effort at uniformity so often expressed 
by those who would send everybody through 
the same educational processes. These people 
seem determined to have no variety in society 
except that which they cannot suppress. So 
far as their standardized curriculum is con- 
cerned they give us the same kind of attention 
that the limited restaurant does in its bill of 
fare—it is this or nothing. 

If we were to return to the more limited 
curriculum of two generations ago there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in getting rid of 
two-thirds or three-fourths of our stiidents. 
This would be due not to any discontent of 
that curriculum on the part of those who en- 
joy it, but it would arise out of the conviction 
that the education thus provided had too little 
relation to the actual beliefs and practices of 
life, and provided no opportunity for a variety 
of talent, or the development of a variety of 
talents. Too many of us seem to have over- 
looked the fact that modern education is taking 
upon itself larger dimensions simply because 
it has provided a larger outlook for thousands 
whereas the earlier education provided a nar- 
rower outlook for the hundreds. This means, 
of coursse, a more liberalized curriculum; it 








Youth must be dealt with as facing forward.—Sarah Louise Arnold. 














development of society must answer the call to 
enter upon a closer contact with all the inter- 
ests through which our civilization expresses 
itself and makes its progress. 

It should be remembered that even in the 
presence of our unparalleled enrollment, the per- 
centage of young men and young women In 
the colleges and universities of the country is 
not alarmingly high. The fact that in some of 
our favored communities there is a kind of 
habit or fashion of going to college on the part 
of the majority of our high school graduates, 
only proves these to be the outstanding and 
forward-locking communities. If we think in 
terms of wider horizons and of the millions of 
the country it soon becomes obvious that the 
college brigade, however important it may be, 
is nevertheless a small fraction of the youth of 
the country. ; 

As we contemplate the needs of these in- 
creasing numbers it must become obvious 
that they cannot all pass through the same ex- 
perience. with the same profit. If it is literally 
true that there are no two leaves of a tree pre- 
cisely alike, and that for some reason the 
divine mind has never expressed itself in the 
process of duplication, we may well consider 
whether an infinite variety with fundamental 
unity is not a better thing for modern society 


means a greater variety of studies; it means 
a wide opportunity for study and expresses it- 
self in the language of Ezra Cornell, who re- 
garded a university as a place where anything 
could be studied that was worth being studied. 
That is to say we must have intelligence upon 
whether a subject offers opportunity for a 
scientific statement, and for such persistence in 
research and teaching as to give a topic edu- 
cational value. No sympathy is here expressed 
with the idea occasionally expressed that the 
university should engage in teaching every- 
thing that anybody knows about the simplest 
processes in civilization which should be ac- 
quired by absorption and a moderate amount 
of observation. It does not appear that a 
university needs a department that will de- 
vote itself to the fine art of the modern barber. 

Some one in computing the curve of college 
attendance has estimated that in 1930, not so 
far away, the Ohio State University will have 
23,000 siudents and the University of Michigan 
will have 24,000. A number of other in- 
stitutions will have similar enrollments. It may 
as well be remarked that no faculty can ever 
devise a scheme of keeping these people away 
irom college. They may be able to eliminate a 
considerable number justly or unjustly, but 
they cannot stem the tide of modern life and 
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the ambitions of the people. This increasing inter- 
est in improving the condition of the masses 
of the people will, of course, call for sacri- 
fice and the expenditure. of large sums of 
money. Let us not be alarmed about that fact. 
Education is the one universal business in 
which we are engaged. From the cradle to 
the grave we are in the process of educating 
ourselves and our generation. We shall devote 
to this great central issue more time, more 
labor, more money, and more talent as the 
years go on. 

The system of public education in this country 
was not born of scholars. The plain every-day 
people of the days of our fathers who earned 
their bread by the sweat of their faces aroused 
the enthusiasms that sent a schoolhouse into 
every community and placed the small, and 
often pitiably inadequate, college where aspir- 
ing youth could avail themselves of the meagre 
education afforded. Al honor to the sacrificial 
service rendered by these pioneers. The day 
of larger and more bountiful opportunity has 
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now arrived. These Land Grant Colleges are 
in a distinct sense the colleges of the people. 
These people are not complaining that too 
many of their children are acquiring the ele- 
ments of higher education. In fact with hun- 
dreds of them Commencement Day is _ the 
crowning day of the year. The teachers are 
the source of complaint in part and college- 
bred men, saturated with the idea of education 
for leadership, have joined in the chorus of fear. 
Democracy and Christianity alike proclaim that 
we must begin at the foundation if we hope to 
build a permanent structure. In this countrv, 
thank God, the plain, self-respecting, God-fear- 
ing citizen proposes to educate his own children 
and all others who may be available. There will 
be no sentiment among these people to limit 
the facilities of higher education to the few 
and the favored. We who are in the business 
of education drawing our maintenancé from 
the public treasury may well give heed to the 
urgent call of the people for an open-door 
policy in public education. 











States Bureau of Education rests. 








Service to public education in America is the foundation upon which the United 
It was created at the solicitation of the national 
associations of teachers and superintendents, its usefulness has always come from the 
co-operation of the members of the teaching profession, and its future depends upon 
their sympathy and support.—John J. Tigert. 

















COURTESY AND KINDNESS IN SCHENECTADY SCHOOLS 


Among the multitude of subjects which must 
be taught the pupils in the public schools man- 
no means the least important. But 
there are so many details of conduct which 
should be “got over” to the children during 
their school life that the teachers do not know 
what details have been stressed in previous 
erades. And, alas, so many children do not 
“ show their.training ” that it is hard to know 
just what rules to emphasize. Superintendent 
E. R. Whitney has realized this need and for 
the last two or three years has had a commit- 
teachers at work on an outline which 
the past year has been tried out in the 
the kindergarten through the 


ners is by 


tee of 
during 
grades from 
high school. 

In the kindergarten and first grade the very 
simplest personal habits are taught, such as 
removing hats when entering the building, say- 
ing “Good morning,” “Pardon me,” and 
“Thank vou.” The children are to be taught 
to try to think the child who bumped or pushed 
him did it unintentionally. Unselfish considera- 
tion for rights of others should be taught by 
practice, precept and story. 

Habits of personal cleanliness, such as clean- 
ing teeth, brushing hair, and keeping clothing 
clean, are emphasized in the second and third 
grades. The children are old enough now to 
be taught how to address acquaintances and 


direct strangers on the street. Home habits 
of courtesy are also taught by means of drama- 
tization, stories, picture study and the making 
of booklets. 

Care of public property is made a feature 
of the fourth grade beginning with the school- 
room and reaching out to the street and com- 
munity. Personal responsibility, helpfulness in 
home, school and community as well as unsel- 
fishness are presented here. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the teaching 
becomes a little more academic with composi- 
tion writing and some rules. The suggestion 
for dress might well be taken to heart by older 
folks. 

“So dress and so conduct yourself that per- 
sons who have been in your company shall not 
recollect what you had on” is the guide given 
for good dressing. 

Dress with care and then forget yourself in 
your thought for others. 

No amount of finery can ever make a girl as 
attractive as simplicity combined with a 
gracious manner. 

A gentleman is just a “gentle” man, no 
more, no less. 

E Pluribus Unum is the motto for the com- 
munity spirit for these grades, brought out in 
working for the team and not for one’s self, 

Class discussions find a place in the seventh 























and eighth grades, especially on topics sug- 
gested by the pupils themselves. The home 
life is discussed at length and is summed up 
in the “putting forth of the same effort at 
home as when in the presence of strangers.” 

Courtesy in public includes the duty to 
tradesmen and workers, telephone manners and 
appreciation of services rendered, as well as 
conduct at picnics and at the theatre. 

In teaching conduct at games the rule is: 
“Cheers for the victors, but no jeers for the 
vanquished.” Kipling’s “ If” is the master poem 
for these grades. 

More personal responsibility comes with the 
ninth grade, but the same note of courtesy and 
consideration for others runs all through the 
year. 

“Better to forget self than to have others 
forget you,” “ Be cheerful; a smile is as infec- 
tious as a frown.” “When in doubt, don’t.” 
These are some of the slogans for the boys 
and girls. 

In the High School it is not planned that the 
teacher shall conduct formal discussions as to 
conduct and manners but rather that the 
pupils themselves shall take the lead in con- 
sidering the subjects either in the form of a 
debating club for each room or in a similar 
way. The committee feels that this work will 
have better results if the pupils are classified 
by ages and subjects as far as possible. 

Of course, whatever method is used the 
teacher must stand back of the work and guide 
the discussions into profitable channels with- 
out apparently taking the lead, or projecting 
her ideas too actively. 

Realizing the very real change experienced 
by the pupil upon entering the high school, the 
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greater responsibility and freedom which is 
properly his and the fact that he is often be- 
wildered by the one and misled by the other, 
the cutline for the first year is planned to help 
him understand himself and the school better 
and to discuss with him those problems espe- 
cially connected with the school and of every- 
day occurrence. These include deportment 
throughout the building, in the gymnasium, at 
the class and club meetings, at the school 
dances, and athletics. 

The outlines for the high school classes show 
an almost uncanny knowledge of the weak 
points of the adolescent age, as for instance 
the question in assembly conduct: “Have you 
ever noticed that group of pupils who stalk in 
late just to be seen?” 

“Affected dancing is the reaction of vaude- 
ville on weak-minded people. When a _ high 
school boy tries stage dancing on the floor he 
appears idiotic.” If you check up the small 
per cent. of affected dancers you will find them 
the backward pupils of the high school. None 
of the athletes are affected in dancing. They 
are regular boys. 

The entire outline “ hits the nail on the head” 
so many times that it is almost impossible to 
set down all the helpful hints it gives the boys 
and girls. It ought to be worked out into a 
book so that other teachers and workers with 
boys and girls might use it in teaching citizen- 
ship. We close with the echo of the presiden- 
tial primaries still in our ears. 

“Vote honestly. It is an insult to the coun- 
try or town to use your vote to elect a man 
you know inefficient or unworthy, because of 
private reasons. No man worth the name could 
do it.” 





NAMES 


MYRON E. CRANDALL, JR. 





Some names are writ in water; 
Some burned by faggot brand; 

Some sketched on fame’s escutcheon; 
Some traced on shifting sand; 

Some etched in deeds of service 
All o’er a world so vast; 

Some scribbled in dishonor 
Across a shiftless past; 

Some are inscribed in letters 
That never dim with age; 

Some penned by stern recorder 
Upon a darkened page; 

Some painted on bright canvas; 
Some cut on trophy shield; 

Some blazed in deeds of glory 
On war’s red battlefield ; 

Some carved in fadeless marble 
On pillars in life’s mart; 

And some are deeply graven 
On tablets of the heart. 

Relief Society Magazine. 
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IS THE JUNIOR HIGH NINTH GRADE A SUCCESS ? 


LOUISE C, 


It is an interesting fact that the study of the 
enrollment of the pupils in the Continuation 
School helps to solve the problem of the suc- 
cess of the Junior High system of education. 
Has this unification of the school system 
bridged the gap between the elementary and 
high school? Are the children remaining in 
school? Does advanced education perhaps of 
but two or three years help these boys and 
girls who eventually leave? 

The accompanying chart was made from a 
recent survey of the pupils of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades and the High 
School, I., II. 

The records of over 1,200 pupils were studied. 

The charts show :— 

I. The grade from 
school. 

II. The number of positions that the child 
held according to the grade on leaving school. 


6 7 x 


which the child left 


KEYES 


Does the school of that district support a 
Junior High? Is it an old-fashioned idea of 
one diploma, grammar school sufficient? Is it 
the curriculum of the eighth grade? 

In the seventh grade 265 left school, while in 
the sixth grade 189 left. Why is this the fact? 
Are the reasons as follows :— 

I. Have the pupils reached the working age 
and are they ready by law to be admitted to 
their first working certificate? Are they back- 
ward in the class or do they dislike academic 
training? Is it rather a custom in some fami- 
lies that the child must go to work at fourteen 
years of age? Would a more careful research 
help some here? Can these children be kept 
in school? 

This chart also shows the number of jobs 
held by the child since leaving school in each 
grade. 
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These statistics prove to me that 97 
left in the ninth grade against 218 in 
the first year of High School. The conclusion 
may follow that the pupil who continues in the 
ninth grade adjusts himself, whereas the pupil 
who enters High School I. has not received 
the same type of instruction and therefore 
fails. 

With the more definite systemization of the 
Junior High curriculum with the increased in- 
terest in and the love for school aroused by 
the methods of teaching adopted in all pro- 
gressive Junior High Schools fewer children 
will leave the ninth grade. The gap bridged. 
a high school diploma will be the eventual goal 
for the majority of our boys and girls. 

Why is it that the largest number of “ drop- 
outs” are in the eighth grade, 434 leaving in 
This is a question to solve. 


the eighth grade? 
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Further questions considered from the chart 
study :—- 

1. Will further education keep the child on 
the first choice of job? 

2. Can we prove that advanced education 
helps a child to remain in the first job? 

The chart shows the number of jobs held 
according to the grade left school. 


FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL. 


109 held 1 job 
78 % 2 jobs 
23 Pe ce 
13 es 
9TH GRADE. 
{7 held 1 job 
28 . 2 jobs 
7 . _ es 
, 14 “44 
\ 1 “ 5 “ 
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8TH AND 7TH GRADES. 
8TH. 

223 held 1 job 
105 * 2 jobs 
67 3 ae 
28 ey 
ll = es 
7TH 
104 held 1 job 
74 . 2 jobs 
46 < a 
28 ¥ oa 
13 te &. = 
6TH GRADE. 
67 held 1 job 
68 - 2 jobs 
28 si ~ aks 
13 = Sea 


These statistics show :— 

I. That in the first and second years in high 
schools no pupils held a fifth job. 

II]. That a larger number held their first job 
in the first and second years in High. 

III. Very few went to a third or fourth job. 
In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades it 
shows that several pupils held a fifth job. 

IV. That the number in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades holding first and second jobs 
were about equal. 

V. It shows many went to the third and 
fourth jobs. 
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This again proves that:— 

1. Unification of the School System steadies 5 
the child in the first job. | 

2. The advanced school studies have aided the 
child in the selection of the first job. 

3. Advance education has helped the child to 
stay in his first choice of position. 

These statistics prove that we are solving 
the ninth grade problem and the adjustments 
to the ‘High School. 

What are we doing to solve the eighth grade 
problem? There is a real problem here, the 
greatest number of children, 484, leaving in 
this grade. Our efforts must be centred on the 
eighth grade and seventh grade where 265 left 
school. 

Is it that the transition from the sixth o 
grade to the work of the seventh and eighth 
grade is too difficult and the pupil becomes dis- 
couraged? Is it the eighth grade curriculum? 

This may need adjustment. ' 

All our school work cannot be of Junior 
High grade. We must have the fundamental 
drills of the seventh and eighth grades. From 
these statistics we may conclude :— 

1. Ninth grade, Junior High School, is keep- 
ing the pupil in school. 

2. Eighth grade has the largest number of 
“drop-outs.” There must be a readjustment 
in this course of study. 

3. Advanced education ‘steadies the child on 
his first choice of job. 
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ALL IN THE STATE OF MIND 
DR. CROFT 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don’t, 
If you like to win, and don’t think you can, 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 


If you think you'll lose, you're lost, 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 

Ere even a step is run, 
And many a coward fails 

Ere even his work is begun. 


Think big and your deeds will grow, 
Think small and you'll fall behind; 
Think that you can and you will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you're outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise. 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


" Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But, sooner or later, the man who wins 
Is the man who THINKS he CAN. 




























—Bindery Talk. 
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SURPLUS OF SERVICE 


Superintendent William C. McGinnis of 
Revere, Mass., has sent a most appreciative 
Jetter to his teachers in which he praises them 
for their fine professional spirit, their friendly 
attitude toward each other and toward the 
new comers in the ranks, for their work with 
the pupils and for their interest in the extra- 
curriculum activities of the schools. 

Most of these things, he says, can be included 
in that most important part of the professional 
life of the teachers—the surplus of service. 

Surplus of service is that part of a teacher’s 
contribution to the welfare of the school sys- 
tem and the pupils therein which is above and 
beyond the requirements of the contract with 
the school committee. It is of the spirit rather 
than of the letter of the law and the degree 
of surplus of service rendered by the individual 
teacher is the measure of the real contribution 
of that teacher to education. Nothing else 
counts in this respect because the letter of the 
contract demands and pays for all the other 
details of school work. 

a, 
GRADUATIONS FROM NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLS 


The first week in June marked the closing 
exercises of several well-known schools in 
Massachusetts and other New England States. 

At the House in the Pines, Norton, Mass., 
the exercises began on Saturday, June 7, with 
the play “Henry Eighth,” presented by the 
girls in the pine grove under the direction of 
Miss Katharine Clugston. Following the play 
there were exhibitions of the fine arts and 
household arts departments. 

Rev. Henry H. Crane of Malden, Mass., was 
the speaker at the graduation exercises of the 
Powder Point School, Duxbury, on June 5. 

One hundred students of the Huntington 
School, Boston, took the college entrance ex- 
aminations during the week of June 9. Frank 
W. Wright, director of secondary education in 
Massachusetts, was the commencement 
speaker. 

Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., 
graduates sixty boys and girls this year, the 
largest class in her history. 

The annual debate for the Laycock prize, 
held at the Tilton School, Tilton, N.H., was on 
the subject, “ Resolved, that the United States 
should join the World Court according to the 
Harding reservations.” The decision was unani- 
mously in favor of the affirmative. 

At the alumni supper of the Mitchell School, 
Billerica, Mass., announcement was made of 
the Nason cup of horsemanship, given by Harry 
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L. Nason. The cup is to remain in possession 
of the school, and each year the name of the 
winner is to be engraved upon it. In addition 
to the cup, Mr. Nason is to give two horse- 
manship medals each year. 
—_—_o— 
HOW TEACHERS CAN HELP THE WILD 
FLOWERS 

No one has a greater chance to help in the 
important problem of wild flower preservation 
than have the teachers in the American schools, 
The development of the public opinion of the 
next generation is in their hands, and the 
awakening of a wide ideal of the conservation 
of our natural forms will, or should be, one of 
the corner stones of this public opinion. 

Every teacher can take as her text the tiny 
bunch of blossoms which the little folks bring 
to her desk every spring morning; they can ex- 
plain the characteristics of the different 
kinds of flowers, and why some should never 
be picked at all while others may be gathered 
more freely; they can tell why some kinds 
of flowers are never seen any more near large 
cities and even in country districts; and they 
can warn children not to destroy whole beds 
of anemones and hepaticas to make the bunches 
to be sold to motorists. 

Teachers may get general information by 
writing to the Society for the Preservation of 
Native New England Plants, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 

— 
SHOULD THE RURAL BOY BE 
PEASANTIZED? 

The Committee on Education of the New 
Jersey State Grange has recently presented a 
suggestive set of resolutions for the improve- 
ment of the rural schools. They have attacked 
the conditions logically if somewhat conserva- 
tively, and, on the whole, have offered resolu- 
tions that will appeal to the farm folk and that 
would greatly improve the situation. 

In commenting on the resolutions editorially, 
the Educational Review “regrets to note” that 
they endorse the idea that the education of the 
country boy should be completely “ ruralized ”; 
that he should be allowed to acquire no inter- 
est or vision beyond those of the country, and 
from the first should be made as efficient 
vocationally as possible. If this course were 
followed out, the rural child would be unfitted 
for membership in society at large, or for all 
the broader social contacts and richer satisfac- 
tions of city life, and might even be reduced 
almost to peonage and a species of peasantry. 
His life would be pre-determined and he him- 
self fettered by a class system as fixed as that 
of Europe. 
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INTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM OF THE SOUTH BEND 
JUNIOR HIGHS 


The first Inter-School program of the Junior 
High Schools of South Bend, Indiana, was held 
in the John F. Nuner School on May 16. 

The household arts departments of the three 
schools gave costume exhibits; there was 
dramatization by each school; and the choruses 
and orchestras furnished music. 

This innovation of having the Junior High 
Schools of a city come together for friendly 
competition and comparison is one of the best 
means not only of showing the scope of the 
work to the citizens, but of acquainting them 
with the objects of these comparatively new 
schools, converting sceptics and securing the 
support of the taxpayers. 

The program was in charge of Principals A. 
B. Williamson, P. D. Pointer, and H. G. Imel 
of the Junior High Schools. 


—o-——— 
THE WALTER HINES PAGE MEMORIAL SCHOOL 


The project to establish at Johns Hopkins 
University a school of international relations 
as a memorial to Walter Hines Page has the 
approval of President Coolidge and Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover. The President declares 
that “it is most fitting that a memorial to Mr. 
Page should be a school which shall seek to 
discover and remove the causes of war by en- 
lightenment of the understanding of all mea.” 

Secretary Hughes states that the proposed 
school “ will undoubtedly be an important aid in 
the training of those who enter our diplomatic 
‘service.” 

nineteen 
LOOSELEAF CURRENT TOPICS 


“Blunder Notions mean Blunder Patriotism” 
and it is the purpose of these little weekly 
leaflets to give the boys and girls the truth 
about current topics so that their patriotism 
shall be unclouded and their political judg- 
ments clear. 

The index for the February to April lessons 
includes such topics as the Oil Scandal, 
Treaties with China at the Washington Con- 
ference, Constitutional Amendments credited 
to Wilson, The Immigration Bill and Japan, 
and many others, all explained clearly and 
briefly for instant use in the classroom. 

For sample sheets address Looseleaf Current 
Topics, 1125 Amsterdam avenue, New York 
‘City. 


—o—— 


TEACHER TRAINING IN OHIO AND OTHER 
STATES 


In the February and May numbers of the 
‘Ohio Teacher H. W. Holycross of Liberty has 
made a careful comparison of the county and 
high school training courses of his own state 
‘with those of several other states. 

The questions of location, enrollment, quali- 
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fications, state aid, equipment, courses and 
certificates are considered. 

In the states giving teacher-training in the 
high schools the entrance requirements are 
not as high as in those requiring normal school 
training. In all the states, however, a high 
standard is set for the high schools where the 
normal classes are conducted. 

High standards of preparation and efficiency 
are set for both high school and grade teachers. 
The amount of financial aid varies in the differ- 
ent states apparently in proportion to the 
wideness of the territory reached, from the 
highest in Michigan and Ohio where the 
schools are open to the whole state to a very 
small amount in some of the high school nor- 
mal classes in other states. 


—_o—_- 
COLLEGE STUDENTS AGAIN TO INVADE EUROPE 


Following recent custom, college students 
and boys in Eastern preparatory schools are 
planning to spend the summer in Europe, where 
they hope to combine pleasure and education. 
Professor Helen Patch of the French depart- 
ment of Mount Holyoke will again be the 
leader of the travel program for the young 
women. This party will visit Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, England and Scotland. 

The associate director of the schoolboys’ 
group is to be J. T. Reardon of Taft School. 
This party will be present at the Olympic 
games, and after touring the continent, will 
visit England, where it will be the guests of 
the British Empire Exposition and the English 
Speaking Union. 

The College Men’s Travel Club, under the 
leadership of Professor Charles L. Swift, will 
tour Europe in small groups under the guid- 
ance of professors from Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth and Williams. 


—o—- 


The best things in the Educational Review 
for June are the comments which Dr. McAn- 
drew has appended to each of the principal 


articles. Of Superintendent Ernest Butter- 
field’s article on “Educational Surveys,” he 
says: “This Elegy from a New England 


Schoolyard comes from one of the most per- 
sistent surveyors in the school company, an 
administrator who is looking for good things 
all the time and by that token getting more of 
them yearly.” 

Superintendent U. L. Light of Barberton, 
Ohio, he characterizes as a specimen of the 
finest type of superintendent this country is 
producing—ambitious to get in line with the 
newest developments of his business and to 
stand up for the banishment of rules o’ thumb 
from our supremely vital employment. 

Verne Edgcome, says the editor, “ spills some 
cooling doubts” upon the assertion that the 
study of Latin facilitates the grasp of words 
in other languages in his article on the study 
of French. 

















THE NEW PHI BETA KAPPA STANDARD. 
The State of Missouri is offering an M supported by the 
bears from the seal of Missouri on the basis of eight hun- 
dred points as follows :— 
1. Health, including posture and absence of 











physical defects 100 points 
2. “M” scholarship for previous year ............ 100 “ 
3. “S” scholarship for two previous years....200 “ 
4. Sportsmanship aa 100 “ 
5. Third Badge Test 100 “ 
6. Scoutmaster or captain or leadership. ........ 200 “ 
7. Guardian of campfire 200 “ 





For performance in volley ball, baseball, indoor baseball, 
American or soccer football, basketball, hockey, track or 
swimming, graded “S” by the physican director, 100 points. 
For making school team in any of these events in which 
there is a regular series of contests, 200 points. For walk- 
ing one hundred miles in one year in not more than twelve 
walks, 100 points. 

The old standard was that the person who excelled in 
scholarship should know a great deal of Greek or Latin 
or History well. It is believed that the modern standard 
is away from mere knowledge and is seeking, not to pro- 
duce book worms, but good citizens and likeable and effi- 
cient men and women for the work and service of the 
world. 

This new letter for the State of Missouri represents 
health and a perfect body. Scholarship, sportsmanship, a 
sense of service and all round athletic ability. This, we 
believe, is essentially our new idea of what education should 
produce. Missouri will put her seal upon the young man 
and woman who win this letter, believing that they repre- 
sent a type of teachers and citizens that Missouri wants. 

' Henry S. Curtis. 
——9———— 

In 1831 Joseph Henry made the first electric bell to ve 
sounded from a distance by a current through a wire. At 
that time he was a teacher in the Albany Academy. His 
experiment consisted in stretching about a mile of in- 
sulated copper wire around and around the room in which 
he held his classes; and by a current sent through this 
wire caused an electro-magnet to vibrate and ring a little 
bell which he had arranged for the purpose. It was the 
precursor of the familiar telephone bell, as well as of 
numerous other audible signals actuated by electricity. 

The original bell used by Joseph Henry is preserved in 
the State Museum of New York at Albany. 

A plaster statue of this little-known inventor was ex- 
hibited at the San Francisco Exposition, and a movement 
is now on foot to have a bronze cast from this statue to 
perpetuate the memory of this early investigator of elec- 
trical apparatus. 

—_—o—— 


TAKING PUPIL’S MEASURE IN GIVING. 
[Christian Science Monitor.] 


Actuated by the conviction that a counter movement to 
the commercial idea prevailing in many American schools 
is necessary, Fred W. Nichols, superintendent of schools in 
District 76, Evanston, Ill., is teaching his students that suc- 
cess should be measured by what they give and not by what 
they receive. He is teaching that the best reason for right 
doing is for the sake of right and not for the sake of per- 
sonal gain. For a year and a half he has been “socializing” 
the schools, as he terms the experiment, and is convinced 
that the method is improving the manners of the boys and 
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girls and contributing to the building of stronger character. 

For a year and a half his pupils have had no home work. 
There have been no examinations. The Socratic method of 
teaching, which is practiced in many American schools 
today, has been abandoned. Instead of continually trying 
to “entrap” their pupils Professor Nichols’ teachers inspire 
them by keeping up interest and showing the benefits of 
being of service to their comrades. 

A new measure of the meaning of success has been given 
to the boys and girls. They view life differently. The 
chief aim of boys and girls in many schools is to get things 
for themselves. They are drilled always to receive, to get 
education, to get money, to get better marks than their 
companions get. Thus they have come to regard their 
teachers as servants. The new idea, which has been tried 
sufficiently long to prove its beneficial value to education, is 
to teach children to give as social beings, to help others, to 
be of service. 

They are taught that the purpose of learning to read is 
to be able to create ideas, not only for themselves, but for 
their neighbors, too. They read to others in the room. 
They make things for others. Marks are not given. For 
more than twenty years Professor Nichols has not given 
examinations in his schools. His students do credit to his 
supervision when they reach high school and university. 
No comparisons are made with their comrade’s work when 
they are in the graded schools. 

“Is that education a success that gets obedience by threats 
or induces good lessons by rewards?” he asks. “Instead of 
marks, would it not be better for the board of education to 
supply a box of pennies and offer these as rewards? One 
might be given for a fair lesson, two for a good recitation, 
three for very good, and four for an excellent lesson.” The 
motive and result would be the same as it is when marks 
are given, he believes. 


——_9———— 


NO RETURN TO THE PAST. 
[Boston Herald.] 


What would happen if by some stroke of magic all the 
contrivances for human comfort and convenience adopted 
within the last fifty years were abolished? What would 
we do if we went so far, even, as to eliminate automobiles, 
telephones and the countless other conveniences which we 
class as necessary for existence? No one can contemplate 
such a disaster with equanimity. Yet generations were 
born and grew up without these things, and contributed 
great thoughts and performed great deeds. The human 
race accommodates itself to conditions, but its accommo- 
dation extends forward, rather than backward. It is 
quick to utilize new ways. It is indisposed to go back 
to old ones. . 

It is the fashion to criticise the modern college young 
man. He is held up to some derision as a kind of educa- 
tional lap-dog. He is pampered. He has a motor car: He 
lives in a richly furnished room in which he does no work 
apart from his studies. He has no fires to attend, no 
housework to do. His studies are made convenient for 
him. His comforts and his pleasures are consulted. His 
advice is asked in matters of college discipline. His ego is 
being developed. So we sometimes feel a little depression 
when we think of modern college luxury. Yet the luxury 
of the young man in college is simply one manifestation of 
the luxury of the modern home. The college does not 
originate social life. It but reflects or echoes it. 
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[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


CIVIC SCIENCE MANUAL. By George W. Hunter, 
Ph.D., Knox College, Galesburg, Ill, and Walter G. 
Whitman, A.M., editor, General Science Quarterly, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. Loose-leaf form, 7% by 
914 inches. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta: American Book Company, Incorporated. 

These loose-leaf aids to experiments make laboratory 
results of real scholastic value. Experiments are indis- 
pensable to modern secondary work as they have long 
been in college. The purpose of an experiment is to give 
the student first-hand experience. It trains in observation, 
it impresses facts upon the mind, and best of all, it de- 
velops the scientific method of thinking. When we realize 
that many worthwhile accomplishments have been brought 
about by the application of this method of thought, it be- 
comes evident how important it is. Learning to make 
logical deduction from observed data is the best kind of 
training school can give. 


EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN. By Lulu M. 
Stedman, Southern Branch, University of California. 
Measurement and Adjusted Series. Edited by Lewis M. 
Terman. Cloth. 190 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago: The World Book 
Company. 

The “Case Method,” which has transformed the Law 
Schools, needs much greater attention than educationai 
leaders have given it. Defective children, of necessity, 
are studied case by case. Nothing else could be done, but 
even then all too little pedagogical wisdom has resulted. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, whose contribution to the science 
and art of Tests and Measurements is of supreme value, 
is one of the first to see the pedagogical possibilities in the 
“Case Method” in dealing with adults, and Miss Stedman 
has made a careful study of ten special gifted children— 
a musical prodigy, linguist with superior intelligence, uni- 
formly superior mentality and ynusual manual dexterity, 
with the highest intelligence test reported. ise 

In addition there are three chapters on Group Activities 
for gifted children, and three on the enrichment of the 
curriculum as a whole to provide something for all the 
more gifted children. 

In every way Miss Stedman has produced an unusual 
book, exceedingly valuable to all teachers as well as to all 
principals, supervisors and superintendents because it 
takes a new view of all school work, of the subject as well 
as for the child. There is elasticity as well as consistency 
in both the science of child study and in the art of meas- 
uring ability, general and special. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. By H. 
Von Sanden, professor of Mathematics at the University 
of Clausthal. With Examples by the translator, i. 
Levy, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., professor of Mathematics. 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Company. 
Scholarship no longer consists in knowing certain things 

in history, literature, science or mathematics, but rather in 

knowing why these scholarly conditions or activities are 

worth while to know. ; 
The word “Practical” has a twentieth céntury meaning 

in mathematics as elsewhere. It is no longer limited to 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


usefulness, but rather that knowledge or theory is in ac- 
tion. To say that anything is practical now means merely 
that it is functioning. 

In “Practical Mathematical Analysis” higher mathemati- 
cal knowledge functions in the construction of Calculating 
Machines. The student who studies “Practical Mathemati- 
cal Analysis” not only knows abstract mathematics, but all 
that he knows about mathematics he-can put to use. Of 
course this is useful. But one hundred thousand men and 
women find a calculating machine useful where to one it is 
the functioning of a knowledge of mathematical analysis. 
The beauty of this wonderful book is that it makes mathe- 


matical analysis function in the thought and life of the 
students. 


ESSENTIALS IN JOURNALISM. By H. F. Harring- 
ton, Northwestern University, and T. T. Frankenberg, 
Ohio State Journal. Introduction by Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune. Revised Edition. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

The original edition, twelve years ago, blazed a new 
path which was so successful that it is well worth while 
to rewrite the book, taking advantage of the many changes 
in the profession of journalism in these twelve years. The 
record of journalism from April, 1704, when the first num- 
ber of the Boston News-Letter was published, to this day 
when the Chicago Tribune pays $100,000 prize for an 
architect's plans for its new plant on North Michigan ave- 
nue for “the Greatest Newspaper in the World,” is as long 
a reach in progress as from the one-ox cart to the airplane 
that goes from New York to San Francisco in twenty-four 
hours. The last twelve years have seen as great advance 
as any previous twenty-four years. Today there are many 
daily papers in America whose annual profits are millions. 

It is as important that high school students study the 
achievements in journalism as in banking, and “Essentials 
in Journalism” provides everything needed for such a 
study. 


HOW TO TEACH READING. By Mary E. Pennell 
and Alice M. Cusack, both of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Cloth. 300 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

We have been interested in new books on “How to Teach 
Reading” by various means for many years, and wish we 
knew how many books of theories and -practice we have 
known, and how many experts we have heard describe a 
special scheme. We confess surprise that after all this 
we are as interested in this book by an assistant superin- 
tendent of Kansas City and a director of the primary de- 
partment as though we had never seen an elaborate treat- 
ment for a classroom teacher in a city and in a one-teacher 
school, for a supervisor, a normal school specialist, and a 
mother with her little children. 

We must confess to a bit of amusement when these 
women say that their suggestions are “based on the best 
psychology of the times!”-If they can guarantee “the best 
psychology of the times” their fortune is made. Fortu- 
nately their innumerable references are not to “the best 
psychology of the times,” but to about all the psychologists 
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of the times, and their book is masterful because they have 
absorbed many psychologies and out of their application of 
them have produced a most valuable series of suggestions 
on the science of reading for information and for culture, 
and the art of teaching children good ways and means of 
learning how to read to great pleasure and profit. A spe- 
cially valuable feature of the book is the suggestions for 
helping a child to overcome individual differences. 


THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF MODERN PLAYS. Edited 
by Sterling Andrus Leonard. 

THE ATLANTIC BOOK OF JUNIOR PLAYS. Edited 
by Charles Swain Thomas. 

& Arlington street, Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

It speaks well for the spirit of the day educationally 
that every modern school utilizes the dramatic instinct in 
children in a way that makes for culture and scholarship. 

In “The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays” there are fif- 
teen short plays, representing contemporary American, 
English and Irish dramas of permanent worth, for read- 
ing, study and representation in the college and high school 
classroom, among which are “Spreading the News,” Lady 
Gregory; “The Beggar and the King,” Winthrop Park- 
hurst; “Tides,” George Middleton; “Ile,” Eugene O'Neill; 
“The Sun,” John Galsworthy; “The Knave of Hearts,” 
Louise Saunders; “Fame and the Poet,” Lord Dunsany; 
“The Captain of the Gate,” Beulah Marie Dix; “Gettys- 
burg,” Percy MacKaye; “Lonesome-Like,” Harold Brig- 
house. 

To meet the demand for plays suitable for students 
younger than those who are using “The Atlantic Book of 
Modern Plays” “The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays” was 
prepared. Plays of lasting literary and dramatic value 
have been chosen, but the interests of younger students 
have been kept in mind. 

“What Men Live By,” Virginia Church; 
Robin Hood,” Percy MacKaye; “Nerves,” 


“Kinfolk of 
John Farrar; 


“The Violin Maker of Cremona,” Francois Coppée; “The 
Dyspeptic Ogre,” Percival Wilde; “The Fifteenth Candle,” 
Rachel Lyman Field; “A Minuet,” Louis N. Parker. 





BEACH GRASS. By Charles Wendell Townsend. Cloth. 
82 illustrations from photographs taken by the author. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 

Bostonians have reason to be proud of the fact that 
Charles Wendell Townsend is one of their authors, and 
that the Marshall Jones Company is one of their pub- 
lishers.. It is probably superlative to suggest that Charles 
Wendell Townsend is a successor to Henry D. Thoreau 
and John Burroughs, but we confess that his books have 
the same compelling force with me in these later years that 
the writings of those masters in nature literature had in 
earlier years, atid neither of those classic writers ever 
had such illuminating illustrations as have the books of 
Charles Wendell Townsend from his photographs. 

“Beach Grass,” like his “Sand Dunes and Salt Marshes,” 
makes the North Shore of the Bay State as fascinating as 
Thoreau made the South Shore, and he makes the ice-bound 
winter more alluring in literature than has any other 
reveler in nature’s charms. 

Dr. Townsend, Boston born, Harvard educated, prac- 
ticed medicine on the side at the Sea Shore Home and 
Floating Hospital, and as boy and man has known and 
loved the North Shore from the Ipswich angle as no other 
writer has shown himself to know and love it. 

Speaking of shore ice in winter Dr. Townsend says: “In- 
stead of forming a thin skim of ice as in great regions, the 
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surface of the sea, churned by the ceaseless throbbing of 
peter ig 4 Aaa milky and suggests sage gruel. The 
surface ripples vanish, as i i y Oi 7 
throb and break with 'a ae on pe So ai 
beach.” ’ 

Speaking of an ice storm he says: “The suggestion of 
Christmas trees, hung about with sparkling brilliants, is 
considerably increased in ice-storms by the preseuce of 
spots of red or blue or green light. I have seen these 
spots on various occasions glowing as clear as the light of 
electric bulbs. They are due to the splitting up of the 
white rays of light in prism shaped icicles. By gradually 
moving one’s position, the light is made to change from 
red to orange, to green, blue and violet, while the reverse 
order of the spectrum can be brought out by slowly re- 
turning to the first position. I have seen such an icicle 
hanging from a branch of a tree, that changed in color as 
the branch swayed back and forth in the breeze.” 


HARVARD MEMORIES. By Charles W. Eliot. With 
illustrations. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
This book is invaluable as a reminder of Harvard Days 

as no other living man could portray them. It is really 

three notable addresses by Dr. Eliot, “The Traditions of 

Harvard College,” “The Function of a University,” and 

“The Harvard Yard and Buildings.” The full-page por- 

traits of Samuel Adams, Asa Gray, President Thomas Hill 

Charles Francis Adams, Josiah Quincy, Joseph Stork: 

George Ticknor, Louis Agassiz, Dr. Henry I. Bigelow, an 

Francis Bowen, and the full-page pictures of Harvard Yard 

in 1848 and 1875, Harvard Square in 1858 and in 1869 

Harvard Hall, 1860 and 1872, Hoiworthy in 1859 and 1878 

Boylston in 1860 and 1885, and Gore Hall in 1839 ail 

1878. 

Dr. Eliot's comments on events in his presidency are 

interesting, chiefly those related to the introduction of the 

elective system. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Memorial Day in Poetry.” New 
Wilson Company. 
" “Reterence Studies in Medieval History.” Part 
Reference Studies in Medieval History. Part IL— 
“Reference Studies in Medieval History.” Part III. By 
James Westfall Thompson, Ph.D.—“Readings in Risk 


York: The H. W. 


and Risk-Bearing.” By Charles O. Hardy. Chicago 
Illinois: University of Chicago Press. E ae 

“The Genius of American Business.” By Julius H. 
Barnes. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


“Le Nabab.” By Alphonse Daudet. Price, 96 cents. 
Abridged from the ninety-seventh edition, with notes, 
exercises, and a vocabulary. By Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D.—“Intermediate Music.” Music Education Series. 
Price 84 cents.—“Elements of Rural - Economics.” By 
Thomas Nixon Carver. Price, $1.48.——“The Magee In- 
termediate Reader.” Part Three, Sixth Year. By Anna 
F. Magee. Price, $1.12.—‘‘Anthology of the Modernista 
Movement in Spanish America.” Price, $1.48. By Alifred 
Coester.—“The Constitution of the United States.” Price, 
80 cents. By Raymond Garfield Gettell.—‘Seven Little 
Sisters.” New Edition. Price, 64 cents. By Jane An- 
drews. Boston: Ginn and Company. 

“The Nation’s History.” Price, $1.72. By Arthur R. 
Leonard and Bertha E. Jacobs. With drawings by 
James Armsbee. Maps by Max Mayer.—‘“Studies in 
Grammar.” By Mabel C. Hermans. Price, $1.36.—‘Ac- 
counting Principles and Bookkeeping Methods.” Volume 


I. By H. A. Finney, Ph.B., C.P.A. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 
“A Book of Letters for Young People.’ By Stella 


Stewart Center and Lilian Margaret Saul.—“The Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children.” By John Louis Horn. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Century Company. 


“Du Commerce, Lectures Commerciales.” By. E. 
Renault. New York: Oxford University Press, Americaa 


Branch. 
“Practical Course in French.” By Henri Mayaux. 
Price $1.75. New York City: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
“Short Plays of Various Types.” Edited with an in- 
troduction and notes, by Milton M. Smith. New York 
and Chicago: Charles E, Merrill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


and price. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
TRI-LEATHERETTE 


One of these three materials will meet your requirements in quality 
Protect all new books and those in good condition. 


(Samples Free) 


SEMI-LEATHERETTE 





SPRINGFIELD 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Superintendent C. B, Glenn, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, is tackling the jov 
of spending $3,500,000 on new build- 
ings. Big bond issues bring big re- 
sponsibilities. 


President Ernest DeWitt Burton of 
Chicago University declines to veto 
the use of the university auditorium 
to speakers to whom the American 
Legion officials objected. 

It is unfortunate that there are two 
prominent university presidents named 
Burton—Marion L. Burton of the 
University of Michigan, and Ernest 
DeWitt Burton, University of Chicago. 


Weare, New Hampshire, has at- 
tained high reputation for the school 
efficiency. It has a high school of 
forty-one students and graduated 
fourteen last year. The school uses an 
abandoned church. The principal, 
Charles D. Dalzell, an honor graduate 
of Rhode Island State College, is not 
only principal and teacher of agri- 
culture, carpentering, blacksmithing, 
and practical features of all things 
needed on these farms, but in a whole- 
some, spirited way is a community 
leader. The Boston Sunday Herald 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











gave Weare and its high school a de- honors in England in July. 


lightiul, illuminated article of four 
columns. We are especially interested 
in this attractive article because Weare 
was the home of Superintendent Her- 
bert W. Lull of Newport, R. L, in his 
young manhood, and he has made it his 
summer home for many years, and be- 
cause it was one oi our holiday ren- 
dezvous for many years. Lull and I 
had known it at its prime, had seen it 
falter on the brim of the traditional 
New England “lost out” township, and 
we rejoice in seeing its high school 
receive more out-of-the-state attention 
than it ever received in our day. 


W. G. Masterson, superintendent oi 
McAlester, Oklahoma, is elected su- 
perintendent of Muskogee for a three- 
year term. Mr. Masterson has been 
highly esteemed for professional 
superintendency in McAlester. 

Danville, Va., will vote on a school 
bond issue of $350,000, and $5 prizes 
are offered to students for essays on 
the bond issue. 

John Phelan, assistant to president 
of Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, and director of Short Courses, 
has resigned to go to the Agricultural 
College of Michigan with President 
Butterfield. 


Chicago has the world’s best play- 
grounds and will increase and im- 
prove them at once and often. The 
supervisor, Charles H. English, is 
head of the newly created Division of 
Recreation. 

Hawaii wins a victory against the 
Japanese language schools in a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
territory. Alien language teachers 
must obtain licenses from the Terri- 
torial Board of Education. 


Professor Elihu Thomson, one of 
the founders of the General Electric 
Company and director of the com- 
Pany’s research laboratory at its Lynn, 
Mass., works, will receive two notable 


The Uni- 
versity of Manchester will confer the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
upon him July 4, and on July 10 he 
will receive the Lord Kelvin gold 
medal in London. Professor Thomson 
is the first American to receive this 
high engineering honor. 

Long Beach, California, W. L. 
Stephens, superintendent, is to have a 
high school building costing $900,000. 

The International News Service re- 
ports that three-fourths of the schooi 
buildings in California are equipped. 
with moving picture machines. 


Evanston, Illinois, Dr. E. A. Smith, 
superintendent, is to have junior high 
schools. 











Eyes Need Care 


ae the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
oftenfeel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy. Condition. Harmless! 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE; 
FoR Your 


EYES -| 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Sirmingham, Ala, 809 Title Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portiand, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


‘Recommends college anc normal 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE3M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 











In the schools of Los Angeles 47,635 
pupils have more than halt a million 
.dollars in school savings accounts, 
which is more than ten dollars each. 
The school savings accounts are in- 
creasing more than $20,000 a month. 


Five of the Pomona, California, 
College faculty will enjoy a sabbatical 
year, 1924-25. Dr. Robert Day Wil- 
liams will be at Harvard. Frank P. 
Brackett, who was the only astromoner 
who had a clear photograph of the 
eclipse last year, will devote the year 
to astronomical observation, Dr. Ed- 
ward Payson Bartlett will spend the 
year in Washington, D. C., with the 
Fixed Nitrogen Research Department 
Laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Phillip Alexander 
Munz will work in Harvard’s botani- 
‘cal Jaboratories. Miss Mabel Clair 
West ‘will spend much of the year at 
-the University of Peking, China. Vic- 
tor Edward Marriott will take grad- 
uate work in Religious Education at 
Chicago University. 





Columbia University honors An- 
‘drew W. Mellon, secretary of the 
treasury, with the Doctorate of Laws 
degree; Victor F. Lawson, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News; 


a 


Melville E. Stone, counselor of the 
Associated Press, and Adolph S. Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times, 
and the degree of doctor of letters was 
conferred upon Booth Tarkington, 
novelist, and Robert Bridges, editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


The gifts of Yale Alumni to the 
university this year reached a total of 
nearly half a million dollars. Reunion 
classes gave $145,656.60; non-reunion 
classes, $151,935.85, and bequests of 
Samuel Huntington, °63, Paul W. 
Abbott, ’83 S., Eustace Morrow Shep- 
pard, 09, and Walter D. Helbig, ’10, 
together with interest on the fund 
made a grand total of $400,736.27. 


Ethel Bret Harte, youngest daughter 
of the famous writer, is expected to 
establish in San Francisco a school of 
“Rhythmic Unity in Expression.” Her 
father took her to Scotland when he 
was consul of the United States at 


Glasgow and she has spent most of 
her life since in Europe. 
Charl O. Williams was pictured 


in all papers as one of the five notabic 
personalities in the National Demo- 
cratic Women’s functioning in the 
New York National Convention. 





DURANCE, is developed by 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


please let us tell you all about it. 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
teachers and pupils who 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
g00d penmanship thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Il, 


learn PALMER 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, 


Ore. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JULY. 


1-10: California Music Teachers Ag. 
sociation, Santa Barbara. 


30-August 1: National Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
Dallas, Texas. 


AUGUST. 


1: New York Association of Agricul. 
tural Teachers and Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 


Last Week: Alaska Education Assgo. 
ciation, Ketchikan. 

6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. Fields, 


local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
Physics Building, University of 
Toronto, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER. 
4: Massachusetts State Normal 
School Teachers, Bridgewater. 
OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationa] 
Association, Marquette, Michigan, 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 


I ; é Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco. 

18-20: 


: Kansas History Teachers As- 

sociation, Topeka. 

20: American Public Health Assgo- 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Education As. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma. 


28: Northern Baptist Education So- 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 


30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


381: Franklin County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 


31-November 1:, New Jersey Physi- 
= Association, Atlantic 


30-31-November 1: Northeast . Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 


Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa_ State Teachers’ 
Des Moines. 

Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 

Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Association, 


of Mathematics 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 
49-11: National Association of State 
*"Uiniversities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 
- Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 
Naii*nal League of Compul- 


pe Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

39-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
““ associativ.:, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Bni- 
versities. Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 


tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 

99-22: High_Schoo}] Conference, Uni- 

“versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

94-25: South Dakota _Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 

94-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. : 
South Dakota Education 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

96-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. _ 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored). Palestine. 
Home Economics 
Texas, San Antonio. 


Associa- 


Association of 


Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 


Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-29: National Council _ of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ 
San Antonio. 
98-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges 


Association, 


and Pre- 


paratory Schools of the Middle 
States ang Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn 


Maryland. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 
27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
7-29: American Association for 


Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Cc 


American Philological Association, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. ’ 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. ‘ 

National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 

29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
28-January 3, 1925: 
ciation for the 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E,. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of 
dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 


No registration fee 


No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 


especially those de- 





ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


siring Promotion, 
Operate everywhere. 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teachin 

as a business.” ‘ 





.MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


: : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutora 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 


Kello \ A ene ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. 


31 Union Square, New York. 


If you neeée a teacher for any de- 
Kellogg. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





1836 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A superior agency for 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 

New York City register only reliable 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. af 

BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 


Euclid Ave., 


free to school officiala. 
Trust Bidg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey. 


who wish to teach and WHO ARB 











WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Leng Distance Telephone 


miami 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St... 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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That Check 
from the 


T. & VU. 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes at a 
time of real need. 


“As welcome as the 
flowers of spring” is an 
old expression, but the 
flowers of spring never 


torent sing meer «= “TO Best 
aT. C. U. check on Little Bill-Payer 
a You Ever Saw 


When yourre ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and, $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If. you, desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T..C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the 7. O.-21. 


to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Teacher Ss Casualty | To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


| 1am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Underwriters | noo a gy me a whole story and booklet of 


of! | Name 
441 T. C. U. Building 7 Are Fe cis snsscespsenasscccandbhateeshsachesssceuetessieiee 
"LINCOLN, NI... ASKA Rachie SARE Ae 
{_etnis coupon places the sender under no obligation.) __ 














